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HISTORY OF GREECE. 



CHAPTER I. 

CJtOORArBlCkL DESGBIPTIOir OF ORBECE. — BXTBHT OF 
COAST. — GEOLOGY AHD NATUBAL PBODUCTXON8. — CLI- 
MATE. — NATIONS. — LE6BNDABT HISTOBY. — BBAL HIS- 

. TOBY. ^ 

Greece is a country of very small extent, consider- 
ing the important place which it has occupied in the 
world's history. It lies entirely betweei; 36° and 
40^ north latitude ; and, consequently, its extreme 
length is somewhat less than 280 miles. Owing 
to its numerous capes and gulfs, its superficial extent 
js even less than the extreme dimensions in length 
and breadth would lead us to suppose. Small as it 
is, this portion of the earth's surface was inhabited by 
a vast number of little independent states, whom 
the natural boundaries of mountains and rivers 
effectually prevented from amalgamating with one 
another. All these subdivisions constituted one 
nation, and could act together for the common 
good when under pressure from without ; but when 
that pressure was removed, they could fight as 
.bitterly and relentlessly with one another as with 
foreign foes. 

The most remarkable feature in Greece is the 
great extent of coast as compared with its extent of 
territory. If we examine the map of the world, we 
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2 « UISTORT OF QREECE* 

shall find that no portion of it has so long a coast* 
line as Europe; and no part of Europe is so in- 
dented with bays, and creeks, and natural harbours, 
as Greece. The conveniences of this jagged and 
irregular coast more than compensated for thiB entire 
absence of navigable rivers ; and, together with its 
nearness to the numerous clusters of islands which 
studded the adjacent' Archipelago, was doubtless one 
of the causes which mainly contributed to its 
national greatness. It made the Greeks at once a 
maritime, a commercial, and a colonizing people. 
It gave them opportunities of intercourse with the 
rest of the world, and whilst it enriched them, 
enlarged their minds, did away with prejudices, and 
replaced them with liberal ideas and free institu* 

tions. 

The mountains of Greece are principally lime- 
stone ; and its quarries, like those of Pentelicua 
and Paros, produced the purest and most beautiful 
statuary marble. At Laurium, in Attica, there 
were silver mines, which yielded a regular revenue; 
and iron and copper were found in Bocotia and 
Euboea. Between its numerous mountain ridges 
were sometimes steep and escarped valleys, through 
which rapid but small streams wound their way ; 
sometimes the hills formed the boundaries of wide 
and fertile plains, in which corn of every kind was 
produced abundantly, and in which grew the fig, 
the olive, and the vine. To these natural advantages 
were added a mild and temperate climate, and a 
clear and transparent atmosphere. 

The leading nation in Greece, north of the 
Isthmus of Corinth, was the Athenian. They in- 
habited Attica, the least fertile of all the plain 
country round, but enjoying the advantage of being 
»n two sides wasted by the sea. Hence they 
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became the leading mantime power in Greece. 
To this circumstance the country owed its name ; 
which is derived from a Greek word acte, signify- 
ing, — the shore. This small but powerful state was 
about as large as Lancashire. 

A narrow isthmus, in some parts scarcely four 
miles broad, unites to the continent of Europe 
the peninsula of the Feloponnese. It is about 
the size of Yorkshire; and its shape, resembling 
a mulberry leaf, has given it the modern name 
of the Morea In it the leading state was Sparta, 
the great rival of Athens in politics and war. Its 
territory, including Messenia, which the Spartans 
had conquered and reduced to complete submission, 
raaysfor extent be compared to the county of Nor- 
folk. There was also another city which sometimes 
struggled with Sparta for supremacy, and which in 
the earliest times was the scene of some of the most 
stirring legends of Greek story : this was Argos ; 
— its territory a beautiful plain, but on a scale 
smaller than can well be imagined. In some parts 
it is little more than five miles broad. It contained 
once two royal capitals ; so near are these to one 
another, that the traveller landing at its port of 
Nauplia, may in one half-hour reach Mycenae, — 
in another, Argos. 

But the Greek nation did not confine itself to 
the limits of the continent: like her counterpart, 
in greatness and power, Great Britain, she stretched 
forth her arms far and wide. Greeks jGilled the 
numeroOs and beautiful islands in the seas which 
washed her coasts. Greek colonies spread along 
the coast of Asia, and westward other offshoots 
found a settlement in Italy and Sicily. 

The early traditions of the Greeks were entirely 
mythicai, t.e. fabulous. Their old lays, and bidlad% 
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4* m«TOKY OP GREEGE,- 

and poisms found certain names of tribes and races' 
existing, and referred their origin to imnginary 
patriarchs, whose marvellous stories formed tlie 
groundwork of their history. Their bards sang 
that, when the waters of the deluge overwhelmed 
Greece,' Deucalion and Pyrrha were alone saved. 
They had a son named Hellen, from whom sprang 
JEoIus, Dorus, and Xuth'us. Xuthus also had two 
sons, Achseus and Ion. These then were the pa- 
triarchs of the Hellenes, and its subdiyisions, 
^olians, Dorians, Achseans, and lonians. 

Such being the popular mythical account, let us 
now see what was probably the true state of the 
case. A portion of the great and inteUigent Iranian, 
or Indo-Germanic race, migrated into Europe from 
the North-east, and, proceeding westward, poured 
down their hordes into Greece and other parts of 
Europe. To these, history gives the name of Pe- 
lasgians. They were an agricultural, peaceful, and 
energetic race, and skilled in many of the arts of. 
civilised life, especially architecture. Remains even 
still exist of their buildings, which are of a gigantic 
and almost imperishable character. They are found 
in Asia- Minor, Greece, and Italy. They consist of 
huge masses of stone, ingeniously fitted together 
without cement, and, from their vastness, have been 
commonly called Cyclopian. The gate of the royal 
palace of Mycenae, in Argolis, is still to be seen ; 
on it are sculptured two lions with long bodies and 
scanty manes, exactly like those in the Lycian col- 
lection of marbles at the British Museum. These 
are the work of the Pelasgians. 

In how long a time, and hi how many successive 
migrations, the Pelasgians got possession of tlie 
country, or how long they retained it, it is impos- 
sible to say. But^ in process of time, anotker race- 
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canqueved and subdued them. Tbese^ were the 
Hellenes, from whom Greece derived the nome of 
Hellas. We first hear of them in the south of 
Thessaly* They were a fierce and warlike tribe, 
but of great intelligence, and as they lived amongst 
the people whom they had conquered as a sort of 
nobility, like the Normans amongst the subjugated 
Saxons, they gradually acquired from the Pelas- 
gians a knowledge of the arts of peace. 

The subdivisions of this victorious race were the 
Dorians, ^olians, and lonians. The Dorians, whose 
name is derived from a root like Tor and Taurus 
(which signifies mountain), were the mountaineers. 
The lonians were those who lived on the coast 
(eion). The iBolians, derived from a Greek word 
signifying mixed race, .were probably a mixture of 
the Dorians and lonians. The Athenians were only 
a subdivision of the lonians. 



CHAP. II. 

THE nSROlC AGE OF GREECE* — LEGEND OP HERACLES. ->- 

THESEUS. — JASON AKD THE A&QONACVB. TBOJAN WAR. 

- — MAMKERS, &G. OF BIEROIC AGS. 

The legends which belong to that which is com- 
monly called the heroic age, belong to poetry rather 
than to history. The earliest of the heroes whoae 
exploits were sung in the old Greek ballad litera- 
ture, was the fabled Heracles, with whom we are 
better acquainted under his Roman name of Her* 
eules. He was said to have been sprung from 
the royal family of Mycense. The genealogical 
traditioos of Argolis ascribed to this family an 
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6 HISTORT OF GREECE. 

Egyptian oHgin. Its founder was said to hftve- 
been Perseus, the son of Danae, who was herself 
descended from an Egyptian, Danaus, and hence 
the members of it were called Perseids. They were 
the successors of the Pelopid family, the founder of 
which was Pelops, from whom the peninsula de- 
rived its name Peloponnesus, or the island of Pelops. 
• All these are, however, merely tales of national 
and family vanity. The historical truths to which 
they point are, that at some far distant period, a 
dark-complexioned man (for that is the meaning of 
the name Pd-ops) established a colony there, and 
that subsequently his descendants were superseded 
by another band of invaders, who were believed, 
or who professed, to have come from Egypt. 

The father and mother of Heracles were driven 
by a usurper to seek refuge at Thebes. When he 
grew up, he performed marvellous exploits in his 
adopted country, Boeotia ; and having, in a fit of 
passion, killed his wife and children, was com- 
manded by Eurystheus, who was now the king of 
Mycense, to expiate^ his crime by those wonderful 
adventures which are called the twelve labours of 
Heracles. He was something between a knight- 
arrant and a Jack the Giant killer. 

Attica produced, .also, a hero almost as super- 
natural as Heracles. This was Theseus. He went 
about righting wrongs, setting free the oppressed, 
clearing the seas of pirates, and the country of the 
robbers and monsters with which it was infested. 
Athens, in those days, was compelled to pay to 
Minos, king of Crete, a tribute of youths and virgins,, 
to be devoured by a monster called the Minotaur, 
half man half bull, who lived in a labyrinth in that 
isla:ui. Theseus slew the Minotaur, and thus deli* 
vered his country from this horrible tribute* , 
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He id also represented as a wise legblator; and 
as having made Athens the capital of Attica^ by 
centralising there all the public business, both legis- 
lative and judicial. 

Thessaly, too, had its tale of wonder. A young 
and gallant prince, named Jason, collected a band> 
of brave adventurers, and sailed to the farthest ex- 
tremity of the Black Sea, in search of the golden 
fleece. His ship was called the Argo, and th& 
sailors the Argonauts, and they not only succeeded 
in their dangerous enterprise, but also carried away 
Medea, the daughter of the king of that country. 

One more legend is more famous than them all, 
and is doubtless founded on the fact that, at some 
distant period beyond the reach of history, the 
Greek tribes and nations, united, made an expe-^^ 
dition to the shores of Asia- Minor, and conquered 
a powei*ful and civilised Asiatic people. This was 
the siege of Troy, which formed the subject of the 
great Homeric poem of the Iliad. Troy, or Ilium, 
was a city in the north-eastern corner of Asia- 
Minor. There reigned, in Oriental splendour and. 
luxury, a king named Priam. Paris, one of his 
fifty sons, heard of the beauty of Helen, wife of 
Menelaus, king of Laconia, and visited the court 
of the Greek monarch. He was hospitably received, 
and basely requited his host's kindness by carrying 
off Helen. The brother of Menelaus, Agamemiion, 
the most powerful monarch in the Peloponnese and 
tlie adjacent isles, raised a great armament, and 
sailed for Troy. The siege continued ten years* 
At. length, the wily Greeks persuaded . the Trojans 
to admit within their walls a wooden horse, full of 
ai^ed men, and the city was taken and destroyed, 
1184 years, as it is said, before the Christian era. 
Such are a few of the numerous . legendary talest 
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which the bards of Greece used to sing to the harp 
at feast's and rejoicings, as the minstrels did in 
feudal times. Let us now see to what state of things 
the scattered hints to be found in them point, 
and what sort of social life and institutions they 
describe. 

Greece was evidently at that period in a transi- 
tion state between barbarism and refinement. The 
Greeks believed in a Supreme Being, whom they 
called Zeus, who was generally the rewarder of 
virtue and the punisher of falsehood and wrong, — 
and in a crowd of inferior deities, who were subject 
to human passions, such as envy and jealousy. The 
executors of divine vengeance were the Furies ; and 
a resistless power called Fate kept in awe both gods 
and men. They were not however idolaters, but 
they did, though rarely, offer human sacrifices. 
They believed in the existence of the soul after 
death, but its immortality was a gloomy and melan* 
choly one. The form of government in every little 
state was a limited hereditary monarchy, and a 
council of state assisted the deliberations of the 
sovereign ; sometimes a popular assembly was con- 
vened. The rights of hospitality were universally 
recognised : every stranger was kindly received, 
whether merchant or pirate, friend or foe, and no 
questions were asked until he had received a hearty 
welcome ; and yet piracy was very prevalent, and 
deeds of violence and treachery common, and rob-> 
bery and outrage were not deemed more disgraceful 
than they used to be by the Norsemen of old, by the 
Highland chieftain, or the German baron in the 
middle ages. 

Their domestic manners were simple, yet not witli- 
out refinement ; their fare was frugal but plenteous^ 
and they did not indulge in intoxication. War was 
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eaiTied on with all its worst horrors, and in hattle 
DO quarter was given. The female sex occupied a 
high position in societj, and were respected as they 
deserved to be, and enjoyed far greater freedom 
than they did in after times in Greece. Science had 
of course made no progress amongst them, but art 
flourished. Their artizans could execute works of 
genTus in gold, silver, and bronze ; they had splendid 
palaces and gardens, rich dresses, and luxurious fur- 
Biture. As for the useful arts, they had ploughs and 
mills, fishing-nets, and all kinds of tools. They had 
ships and chariots for war, and their cities were 
strongly protected by fortifications. 

Such is a sketch of the state of society in that 
age which precedes real history, but of which there 
can be no doubt that poetry has given us in outline 
a correct and vivid picture. 



CHAP. III. 

.SOLIC MIGRATION. — DORIAN CONQUEST OP THE PELOPON- 
' KESE. — LEGEND OP THE HERACLIDS. — CODRU8. — IONIAN 
mORATION. — LEGISLATION OP LTCURGTTS. — DORIAN SOCIAL 
> 8TBTBIC. 

Fob sixty years subsequent to the supposed Trojan 
era, even Greek tradition presents a complete blank ;' 
hut at that time it appears that a great movement 
began to take place in Northern Greece. A horde 
of invaders marched southward into Bceotia, and 
drove the inhabitants before them. These joined 
themselves to others, — who, from similar causes, - 
were seeking new habitations, — and, crossing the 
.^geanSea, formed settlements on the coast of Asia- 
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Minor. From the mixed races of which these bands 
of emigrants consisted, this movement is commonly 
called the iEolic migration.* 

Twenty years after thisf, some Dorian tribes who 
inhabited the valleys among the spurs of Parnassus, 
either urged by the common instinct to emigrate, or 
pressed upon by other invading tribes from the 
Norths made their way into the Peloponnese, and 
gradually effected the conquest of it. The con- 
querors pursued the same plan of which so many 
instances are found in the world's history. They 
occupied the fortified towns, and became an enfran- 
chised nobility, lording it over the subject inhabi- 
tants, whom they ruled by right of conquest, and 
deprived of political power. 

. These, on the other hand, looked to them for pro- 
tection, and served in their armies, but only as light- 
armed troops. Substitute the stronghold of the 
Norman noble for the Greek fortified town, and the 
huts of the Saxon peasantry, clustering for protec- 
tion beneath its walls, and crowaing up the sides of 
the steep ascent, for the huts of the conquered Greek 
population, and you have a picture exactly corre-. 
sponding to what took place in Greece in the rela- 
tion which subsisted between the invaders and the 
Saxon population at the period of the Norman con- 
quest in England. 

Th6 above statements respecting the Dorian 
migration may be considered as historical, but 
mythical tradition mingles with that which is true. 
The Dorians in after times pretended to be de- 
scendants of Heracles, who, as we see, had been 
unjustly driven from his paternal dominions ; they 
therefore claimed the conquests made by their an- 

♦ B. 0. 1124. ♦ B. c. 1104. 
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cestors as tbeir own hereditary right, and called this 
invasion the Return of the Heraclids, i. e, the sons 
of Heracles. 

The story which their legends tell is as follows : 
The hero Heracles was at his death carried up into 
heaven, but his enemy Eurystheus still persecuted 
his children. They took refuge at Athens, which 
Thucydides tells us on account of its barrenness did 
not so much tempt invasion, and therefore enjoyed a 
settled and secure state of society earlier than the 
rest of Greece. Eurystheus, upon this, invaded 
Attica, but was beaten, and the Heraclids poured 
into' the Peloponnese. Soon a plague swept over 
the face of the country, and the oracle of Delphi 
declared that the cause of it was the invasion of 
the Heraclids, who had provoked the anger of. 
heaven by a premature return. 

Three generations afterwards, Temenus, Cres- 
phontes, and Aristodemus made another attempt 
upon the Peloponnese by sea, but a storm and a 
famine prevented them from succeeding, and Aristo- 
demus was struck by lightning, and left two sons, 
Eurysthenes and Frocles. Again the oracle was 
consulted, and the answer was, that the gods were 
angry because one of the Heraclids had killed a 
prophet ; the guilty man was to wander as an exile 
for two years, and they were to take for their guide 
a man with three eyes. This, as might be expected, 
puzzled them. But one day they met a man named 
Oxylus, who was blind of one eye, and was riding on . 
a horse which fortunately had two. In him, there- 
fore, they considered that the oracle was fulfilled, 
and chose him for their general. This time their in- 
vasion was successful, and they proceeded imme- 
diately to divide amongst them the land which they 
kad conquered. 
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Elis was given to Oxylus, and theHeraclids cast 

. lots for the other provinces. Pebbles were to be 

thrown into a vase of water, and whoever took ou^ 

:the first was to have Argos, the second Laconia, and 

. the third Messenia. Cresphontes wishing to get Mes- 

senia threw in a ball of clay, and as this dissolved, 

the two pebbles were first taken out, thus he gained 

his object, whilst Temenus received Argos, and 

Eurystheus and Procles Laconia, as their portion. 

Such is the legend into which Greek fancy has ex^ 

expanded a true story. 

After the settlement of the Peloponnese, the 
Dorians conquered Corinth, and occupied Megara ; 
by subsequent emigration they founded a settlement 
on the coast of Asia-Minor, and spread over many 
of the neighbouring islands, especially Crete, which 
was the most important of all their colonies. It is 
^aid, and the mere fact of the invasion may be true, 
although enveloped in tradition, that they made an 
attempt upon Athens, but were forced to retreat by 
the patriotism of Codrus, the Athenian king. It is 
said that the Delphian oracle had promised the 
Dorians success if they did not kill the Athenian 
monarch. Codrus hearing this, determined to devote 
himself to death in order to ensure the safety of 
his country. He therefore disguised himself as a 
woodman, and went to the enemy's camp. There he 
met two Dorians, one of whom he attacked, and was 
consequently slain. The discovery that the king 
was dead so dispirited the Dorians, that they hastily 
retired. 

B.C, 1044. — About the same period, that is, sixty 
.years after the conquest of the Peloponnese, Attica 
J)ecame overpeopled, owing to the number of refu- 
gees .which along period of trouble had driven thither 
for safety. Some of its Ionian inhabitants thera- 
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fore, emigrated in a large bodj to Asia-Minor,- aird 
t}iere formed a federal union, something resembling, 
though of course on a very diminutive scale, the 
United States of America. It consisted of twelve 
towns, and the tie which held them together was an 
annual festival at which they all assembled, called 
the Panimiium. The Dorian atates formed a con^ 
federacy of a similar kind, and established a similar 
festival. The number of their united states was 
six, and the union was therefore called the Dorian 
Hexapolis, that is six cities. 

Eurysthenes and Procles, and their descendants, 
became the hereditary kings of Sparta or Lace* 
daemon. * 

Some generations afterwards, a king, named Poly* 
dectes, died without issue, and Lycurgus, the cele-* 
bra ted lawgiver, succeeded to the throne.* But 
shortly after his accession, his brother's widow gave 
birth to a son. Lycurgus took the child in his 
arms, showed him to the assembled people, and 
caused him to be proclaimed king by the name of 
Charilaus (the people's joy). He then voluntarily 
left his native land, and travelled through many 
foreign countries, in order to study their laws and 
political institutions. 

' Lycurgus is said to have paid especial attention 
to the laws of Crete ; and whatever truth there may 
be in the tradition which ascribes to Lycurgus the 
Spartan constitution, there can be no doubt that 
the laws of Sparta were a counterpart of the Dorian 
code established in Crete, and the social state of the 
two countries was upon the whole the same. When 
he had thoroughly made himself master of these 
subjects, he returned home, and found all things in a 

♦ B. c. 884. 
o 
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disorganised state. Professing, therefore, to have 
received a divine commission, he resolutely applied 
himself to the task of remodelling and reforming 
the laws of his country.* 

Lycurgus, it is said, in conjunction with Iphitus, 
King of Elis, revived the Hellenic institution of 
the Olympic games. These games had existed in 
very early times; but the bloody period of the Doriait 
conquest of the Feloponnese had doubtless put an 
entire stop to the celebration of a festival which 
breathed nothing but peace and unity, and during 
which all hostilities were suspended. They were 
eelebrated once in four years, at Olympia in Ells, 
in honour of Zeus. 

They consisted of races on foot, in chariots, and 
en horses, boxing, wrestling, leaping, and other 
athletic exercises. To gain a prize was the highest 
object of a Greek's ambition, and it reflected 
honour on his native city, although the prize was 
but a wreath of wild olive. In the year b. c. 776, 
historical events began to be dated by Olympiads. 

There were also other similar occasions of festive 
meeting : the Isthmian games, celebrated twice in 
each Olympiad, at the Isthmus of Corinth, in honour 
of Neptune, at which the prize was a chaplet of 
withered parsley ; the Nemean, in Argolis, cele- 
brated as often as the Isthmian, in honour of Zeus, 
in which the victor's wreath was green parsley; and 
lastly, the Pythian, in honour of Apqllo, which 
took place in the third year of each Olympiad, and 
in which the victor received a crown of beech 
leaves. Such were the institutions by which the 
Greeks were constantly reminded that, notwith* 
standing all their differences, they were brethren. 

♦ B. a 884. 
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When Lycurgus found that everything was com- 
plete and working well, he prepared for a journey 
to Delphi, and induced his countrymen to bind them- 
selves by a solemn oath not to make any change 
until his return. From Delphi he sent home a pro- 
phecy, that Sparta should flourish so long as they 
maintained his institutions inviolate ; but he never 
returned. When and how he died, and where he 
was buried, remained for ever shrouded in mystery. 

We will now describe the Dorian institutions, 
both political and social, such as they existed in 
Sparta during historical times. In the population 
there were three elements : 1st. The free and en- 
franchised citizens. These were the Dorian con- 
querors ; they formed a body of nobility, were the 
only freeholders, enjoyed exclusively all political 
privileges, and had no occupation but war and 
politics. Thus the Spartan constitution was essen- 
tially aristocratical. 2d. The old landed proprie- 
tors;^ whom the Dorians had conquered, who. Were 
allowed their personal freedom, the undisturbed 
pursuit of agriculture or trade, liberty to serve as 
light-armed tix)ops, but not in full armour, and the 
quiet possession of their estates on payment of a mo- 
derate fixed rent to the state. These were entirely 
deprived of political privileges. They did not live 
within the walls of the city, which was the fortress 
or castle of the nobles, but they lived in its neigh- 
bourhood, and in the unfortified towns and villages 
round about. From this circumstance they were 
called Perioeci, or " Dwellers Round." These formed 
the middle classes. They were the farmers, the 
master-manufacturers, — and all trade, foreign and 
domestic, wholesale and retail, was in their hands. 
3d. Serfs, either menial or agricultural. This very 
numerous class was composed of those whom they 

c 2 
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found in this condition at the time of the conquest; 
of those who had especially provoked the resentment 
ef their conquerors by an obstinate and ineffectual 
resistance ; and lastly, of those who had tried to re- 
cover the independence which they had lost by 
subsequent rebellion. 

' At Sparta these serfs were called Helots, from a 
Greek word eXw, signifying, to take or capture. Those 
who were employed in agriculture paid, like the 
Russian serfs in the present day, a fixed portion of 
the produce derived from the allotment of land 
which they tilled, and retained whatever profit they 
could make for their own subsistence. Those who 
were in domestic service often filled situations of 
trust and confidence. Some were intrusted with 
the education of the young, and were then emanci- 
pated. These bore the title of Mothons. Many 
by industry acquired wealth ; some by bravery in 
war even gained the full franchise, and were called 
Neodamodes (new citizens). 

Slavery is always a hard lot, and the Helots, like 
other slaves, were exposed to the tyranny, caprice, 
and cruelty of their masters. The only alleviation 
of their misery was, that they could not be torn 
from their country and sold. But their treatment 
by the state was worse than that to which they were 
exposed from individuals. They were always in' 
a state of anxiety, and on their guard, as if they 
were an army of occupation in a conquered country. 
The Spartan nobles looked with jealousy even on the 
Periceci, but with still greater suspicion on -the 
Helots. They were looked upon as enemies, and 
even the form was periodically gone through of 
declaring war against them, so that to put one to 
death might not be a violation of law. 
'.In the Cryptia, which, as the term implies, was a- 
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secret and mysterious institution, young Spartans» 
armed with daggers, were sent through tlie cities, 
and allowed to murder any Helots whom they might 
happen to find. The professed object of the Cryptia 
was, to give the youthful Spartans an appetite for 
blood, and make them brave men I As they were 
taught bravery by shedding innocent blood, so they 
were taught temperance by showing them the 
miserable Helots in a state of compulsory intoxica* 
tion. On one occasion, when the Spartans were in 
dread of an outbreak, they issued a proclamation, 
calling upon those Helots who thought they de- 
served distinction to come forward, and promised 
that they should receive their freedom. Out of the 
candidates, 2,000 were selected, and, in the joy of 
their hearts, they went in procession crowned with 
garlands, to offer their thanksgivings in the temple. 
" Soon after,'' says the historian Thucydides, " they 
all disappeared, no one knew how." Doubtless, by 
a wholesale though secret butchery. 

Besides the two kings, who were hereditary, there 
was a senate of twenty-eight, in which the kings 
also sat and voted. They were elected by the 
nobles and citizens, but for life, and were judges as 
well as legislators. The most powerful magis- 
trates, however, were the five Ephors; they were the 
representatives of the citizens, annually ciiosen by 
themselves ; and all magistrates, except the senators, 
— even the kings themselves — were accountable to 
them. But though they possessed such absolute 
power, they were very discreet and cautious in the 
exercise of it. 

. The most remarkable feature of the Spartan 
social institutions was, their interference with the 
habits of domestic life. All weakly and deformed 
children were at once put to death. At seven years 

c 3 
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cld the boys were taken from the control of tlieir 
parents, placed under a system of military train- 
ing in public schools, and inured to hardships by a 
course of severe discipline. In order that they 
might learn to bear pain, they were barbarously 
flogged at the altar of Artemis, and sometimes died 
under the torture, without uttering a groan« Be- 
sides patience and endurance, the Spartan system 
of education was calculated to cultivate reverence 
for age, and obedience to authority, readiness in 
acting, and brevity in speaking. This last quality 
IS 'still called "Laconic," because it was charac- 
teristic of Laconian or Spartan conversation. 

At Sparta there was no such thing as domestic 
privacy ; the citizens, like an army, slept in barracks, 
and dined in messes at public tables. Their diet 
was very plain and frugal, and the uninviting 
nature of the Spartan black broth has become pro- 
verbial. 

As the grand object of Dorian institutions 
was to maintain an aristocratic policy, all intercourse 
with foreign nations, either by travelling or com- 
merce, was discouraged. The Dorians knew that 
intercourse with the world would promote the 
growth of liberal sentiments. Hence the Spartan 
money was originally of iron instead of silver and 
gold, as being too ponderous for commercial pur- 
poses. Hence they were never ambitious of ex- 
tending their sway by foreign conquests, but were 
content with the extension of their political prin- 
ciples, as that would constitute an additional bul- 
wark against change. They were forbidden by 
their laws ever to pursue a flying enemy. In war 
they were good soldiers but bad sailors. They 
could die in battle, but not yield. He who fled was 
disgraced for ever. 
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CHAP. IV. 

JIBST MESSENIAN WAR, — FORTIFICATION XSD OAPTUBB OF 
ITHOHE. — SECOND ME8SENIAN WAR, — LEGENDS OF ASJB- 
TOMENES. 

The Laconians and Messenians being both DoriansT, 
bad a common temple on the frontier sacred to 
Artemis. Hither both nations repaired for re- 
ligious worship, and on one occasion * a feud broke 
out between them, and the Spartan king, Teleclus, 
was slain. Which was in the wrong it is impossible 
to say, but each charged the other with being the 
aggressor. The Spartans, perhaps, felt themselves 
in the wrong, for they did not demand satisfaction 
for their king's death. 

Things went on quietly until the next generation, 
when another quarrel took place about some cattle, 
and the son of Polychares, a Messenian, was trea- 
cherously slain. His father demanded redress, but 
not obtaining it, he took the law into his own hands, 
and murdered every Spartan who fell into liis 
power. The Spartans then insisted on the surrender 
of Polychares, and this being refused, they, with- 
out declaring war, attacked the frontier town of 
Amphia by surprise, and put the inhabitants ta 
death. An annoying predatory warfare was car- 
ried on for some time by the Spartans, and the 
Messenians determined to desert the open country, 
and Vortify themselves on a strong hill named 
Ithome (Mount Yourkano), which commanded th& 
plain. Whilst thus engaged, they sent to consult 
the oracle of Delphi. 

The oracle demanded a human sacrifice, a pur^ 

♦ B. c. 743. 01. IX. 2. 
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virgin of the royal house of Cresphontes, which, 
from -^pjtua his son, was called the family of the 
^pytids. The victim, who was selected hy lot, 
escaped to Sparta ; and Aristodemus, another mem- 
ber of the royal family, furnished a victim in her 
place, by slaying his daughter with his own hand. 
This compliance with the demands of the oracle 
alarmed the Spartans, and they did not renew 
their operations for six years. The fortifications 
of Ithome were now complete ; and when the 
Spartan king Theopompus attacked it, he gained 
no advantage, but Eiiphaes, the Messenian king, was 
slain. The people, mindful of their obligations to 
Aristodemus, elected him as the successor of Eu- 
phaes. For five more years, the same desultory 
warfare continued, and tlie Messenians again con- 
sulted the oracle. This time victory was promised 
to whichever nation first dedicated one hundred 
tripods to the Ithomsean Zeus. The Spartans 
heard of the response, and they also had been 
warned by the same divine voice to seek success by 
stratagem. Accordingly, one of them made one 
hundred tripods of clay, and conveying them into 
Ithome, in the disguise of a peasant^ arranged them 
round the altar. The Messenians afterwards offered 
one hundred tripods of wood, but they were too 
late. Awful prodigies announced their approach- 
ing fall. Dogs howled portentously in the streets 
of the city. The shield fell from the hand of the 
statue of Artemis, and a terrible dream of his 
slaughtered child haunted the slumbers of Aristo- 
demus. Struck with remorse and despair, he 
stabbed himself on the grave of his murdered 
victim. 

Ithome stood a siege for five months longer, and 
then surrendered, after the war had lasted twenty 
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years.* The bulk of the inhabitants became Helots, 
and some few sought safety in exile. During the 
first Messenian war, many of the Perioeci of-Laconia 
had intermarried with the Spartans. These were 
now enfranchised, and the newly conquered terri- 
tory was divided amongst them. They do not, 
however, appear to have been admitted to a footing 
of perfect equality, and some of them, disliking 
their position, migrated to Italy, and founded the 
Dorian colony of Tarentum (Taranto).t 

The conquered generation of Messenians passed 
away, and a brave patriot appeared amongst them, 
named Aristomenes. Persuaded by his influence, 
and encouraged by assistance from Argos and 
Arcadia, his oppressed fellow-countrymen revolted. J 
He would not be their king, so they chose him 
commandd'r of their army. He knew the power of 
superstitious fear, and entering Sparta by night, 
fixed up a shield which he had taken in battle, in 
the temple of Athene of the Brazen House, and de- 
dicated it as a thank-offering for victory. The 
Spartans, alarmed, sent to Delphi for advice, and 
received answer that they should seek counsel 
from Athens. The Athenians sent them Tyrtseus, 
a lame poet, who, by his inspiring songs and mar- 
tial music, revived the drooping energies of the 
soldiers.§ 

• Aristomenes and the Messenians gained a great 
battle ; and the prowess of the heroic general formed 
the subject of many a ballad, in which marvellous 
legends were mingled with the story of his ex- 
ploits. It is said, that in the ardour of pursuing a 
flying enemy, he dropped his shield at the foot of a 

♦ R a 724. OL XIV. 1. t B. 0. 708. 01. XVIII. 1. 
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tree, on wliicb sat the twin gods, the Dioscuri, 
watching the issue of the battle. When he sought 
for his shield, it was no where to be found. The 
Dioscuri had conveyed it away to the miraculous 
cave of Trophonius, where he afterwards discovered 
it. He then attempted a night attack upon Sparta, 
but was warned by the same deities and their sister 
Helen in a dream. At other times, he, with a 
picked band of followers, laid waste and plun- 
dered the Laconian villages, and gallantly rescuing 
some Spartan maidens from the insults of his com- 
rades, restored them, upon payment of ransom, to 
their parents. 

In the third year of the war, a battle was fought, 
in which the Spartans bribed the Arcadians to 
desert, and thus gained a decisive victory. 

Subsequently, in one of his marauding expedi* 
tions, Aristomenes was overpowered, and he and 
fifty others were taken prisoners. They were all 
thrown into the pit Geadas, into which the Spartans 
were accustomed to throw their criminals. The 
outspread wings of an eagle bore safely to the 
bottom the hero Aristomenes. There he lay re- 
signed to his fate, expecting nothing else but star- 
vation. On the third day, however, he perceived 
a fox near him. He seized its tail, and thus led 
by the animal, found the hole at which it entered 
the cave. Thus hie escaped, and joined the Mes- 
senians at Eira. 

Deeds of adventurous gallantry now rapidly suc- 
ceeded each other in his legendary story. Three 
times he offered to Ithomsean Zeus the sacrifice which 
it was customary for a warrior to dedicate who has 
slain a hundred foes with his own hand. Once he 
was taken prisoner by some archers, and carried 
bound to a cottage inhabited by a widow and her 
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daughter. The daughter dreamed that wolves 
brought her a clawless lion bound. In Aristo- 
menes she saw the fuldlment of her dream. The 
maiden^ therefore, made the archers drink to in- 
toxication, and then set him free. The liberated 
captive slew them all, and married his fair deliverer 
to his own son. 

It was now the eleventh year of the siege of 
Eira, when one stormy night the guards, not expect* 
ing the Spartans would make an attack, left the 
citadel unprotected. A Spartan deserter informed 
the enemy of the fact. They made themselves 
masters of the fortress unopposed, and Aristomenes 
at the head, the inhabitants, with the women and 
children in the midst, demanded permission to 
evacuate the place. The Spartans allowed them to 
pass through their ranks, and they arrived safely 
in Arcadia. Whilst there he proposed an attack 
upon Sparta during the absence of its army at 
£ira, but the king Aristocrates treacherously sent 
intelligence to the Spartans. His treason was, 
however, discovered, and his indignant subjects 
stoned him to death. 

The second Messenian war lasted seventeen 
years*, and all the inhabitants were made Helots, 
except the exiles ; ' one band of them sailed to Italy, 
and founded the town of Messana (Messina). Aris- 
tomenes migrated to Rhodes, the king of which 
island married his daughter, in obedience to the 
command of an oracle. Thus ended this romantic 
war, which made the Spartans undisputed masters 
of the lower half of the Peloponnese, from sea to 
aea* 

♦ B. a 685. OL XXIIL 4. to B. o. 668. OL XXVIIL 1. 
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CHAP. V. 

EABLT CONDITION OP ATTICA. — THESEUS. — CONSTITUTION 
OP ATHENS. — TTBANNIES IN GREECE. — CONSPIRACY OP 
CYLON. — SOLON. — AMPHICTTONIC COUNCIL. — CONSTITU- 
TION OF SOLON. — PISISTSATUS. 

Wb must now turn our attention to the rise and 
progress of the other leading Greek nation — the 
Athenians; and in tracing these, we shall find 
more of history^ and less of poetrj ; more of facts, 
and less of legendary tales of wonder. Attica, 
immediately after its occupation by the Ionian race, 
was divided amongst twelve small independent 
states. These formed a federal union, the establish- 
ment of which tradition ascribes to a king named 
Cecrops, who came from Egypt. It is said, also^ 
that Athens, the meeting place of the confederacy, 
was then called after him, Cecropia. 

In those early times we hear of a division of the 
population into four, orders; each of whom, like 
the Egyptian castes, always followed distinct occu- 
pations. There were the Geleontes, or Teleontes, a 
caste of priest-nobles who owned the sacred ter- 
ritory of Eleusis ; the Hoplites, or military class, 
who were of course the Ionian conquerors ; the 
Argades, or agriculturists of the plain ; and the 
JEgicores who tended their goats on the hill sides 
and highlands. These two last orders compre- 
hended the subjugated people. The other division 
met with in history, into Eupatrides or nobility, 
Geomores or agriculturists, and Demiurges, arti- 
zans, is probably of later date. The first of these 
would comprehend both the priests and nobles; 
and' the last would be a class which owed its origin 
to the progress of civilisation. 
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, The next change is that which was ascribed to a 
king called Theseus ; namelj, the amalgamation of 
the several parts of the federal union into one nation, 
and the erection of Athens into its capital. The 
government remained monarchical until the period 
mythically represented by the story of the self- 
devotion of Codrus, which has been related already. 
According to the legend, the admiring people 
thought that there could be no successor worthy 
of so patriotic a king, and. therefore abolished the 
royal title, and only permitted his son Medon to 
assume that of archon. The truth probably is, that 
a revolution about this time overthrew the heredi* 
tary monarchy, and substituted a civil magistrate, 
nvith the title of archon. His office somewhat re^ 
sembled that of the president of a republic, or lord 
protector ; he was elected by the citizens, held his 
office for life, and was responsible for the just 
administration of it.* About three centuries after 
this f, the archonship was limited to ten years; still, 
however^ no one was eligible to it, except the 
members of two royal races — the Codrids and 
Alcmaeoni^is. 

After another lapse of years J other families were 
rendered admissible, and ten archons were annually 
appointed. The first of these was styled the Archon 
Eponymus (name giver), because his name dis- 
tinguished the year. The second was called Archon 
Basilens (king) ; he performed such functions as 
previously had belonged to the king ; for example, 
the performance of certain sacred rites and the 
reception of foreign ambassadors. The third was 
the Archon Polemarch, or commander-in-chief. 

♦ B. c. 1068. t B. C. 752. 01. Vn. 1 . 
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The other six presided in the courts of jadicature, 
and were called Thesmothetce (judges). 

The first troubles of which history makes men- 
tion under the new constitution — which was arrived 
at by successive revolutions — ^were owing to the 
distresses of the subject class, and their oppression 
by the conquering nobility. The nobles found a 
stern supporter in the celebrated legislator Draco.* 
He attempted to coerce the discontented populace 
by a code, which, for its severity, was said to have 
been written in blood. His extreme harshness, 
however, overshot the mark; and he was driven 
by his unpopularity into exile. 

It is probable that popular discontent rose 
gradually to a greater height, and that a great 
movement was at this period taking place in many 
of the inferior states of Greece. We hear of 
tyrannies and tyrants existing in many of them. 
Now these words have a meaning totally different 
from that which we popularly attach to them. A 
tyrant in a Greek state, was an individual who put 
himself at the head of his countrymen at a period 
when they were struggling to throw off the yoke 
of an oppressive oligarchy, and as yet were not 
strong enough to govern themselves. The sway 
of a tyrant was the transition state through which 
a people passed in their onward progress towards 
liberty. The tyrant was, in most instances, a 
member of an aristocrat family, as is often the case 
with popular leaders ; but, nevertheless, he was the 
friend of free institutions. 

This will serve to explain the circumstances 
which are about to be related. Cylon was a wealthy 
and distinguished noble, who had man*ied the daugh- 

♦ B. C. 624. OL XXXTX. 1. 
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ter of Theagenes, t3rrant of Megara; and he formed 
^a conspiracy against the established government 
of Athens.* He and his party seized the citadel^ 
but being besieged by the nobles, he himself es- 
caped, and the rest, reduced to famine, fled for 
sanctuary to the altar of Pallas. The archon Meg* 
ades, who was one of the Alcmseonid family, per- 
suaded the conspirators to leave their place of re- 
fuge under a promise of safety, and then massacred 
them. This act of sacrilege was universally con- 
sidered as bringing a curse, not only upon Megacles 
and his family, but also upon the whole country. 

Soon, however, a more constitutional remedy was 
found for the growing discontent than a violent 
revolution. £pimenides, a' Cretan, who was cele- 
brated for his wisdom and sanctity, was sent for to 
quiet the superstitious fears of the people, by cere- 
monies of purification ; and when the excitement 
was quelled, Solon introduced his law-reform. Solon 
was a member of the noble Codrid family. His 
practical wisdom was the result of personal ex- 
perience, acquired during foreign travel, as well as 
from intercourse with the wisest of his age. When 
he returned to Athens after a long absence, he found 
the Megarians in possession of the island of Salamis 
(Coulouri), which they had captured from the 
Athenians. Habited as a herald and feigning frenzy, 
which was then considered akin to inspiration, he 
recited a poetical appeal to the sympathies of the 
assembled people, in behalf of that beautiful island. 
The enthusiasm thus kindled spread far and wide, 
and an expedition was unanimously voted against 
the Megarians, which was successful in wresting 
Salamis from their power. 

♦ B. a 612. 01. XLIL 1. 
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He also took a part in the Cnssaean war* ; but in 
order to understand the origin of this, it is Aeces* 
sary to give a short account of one of the most 
remarkable amongst the Greek institutions. For 
the purpose of maintaining a national union be- 
tween the different independent states of Greece, 
associations or confederacies existed, known by the 
name of Amphictyonic councils. At these assem- 
blies delegates met from the states in union, partly 
for deciding questions of international law, but 
principally for religious worship. The principal 
one of these met twice in the year ; — in the spring 
at Delphi (Castri), in the autumn at Thermopylse 
(Therma). The twelve principal nations in Greece 
north of the Isthmus, sent each two delegates 5 one 
for political, the other for religious purposes. In 
B.C. 594, a quarrel took place between the inhabi- 
tants of Crissa (Crisso), and the Delphians. The 
former invaded the sacred territory, and plundered 
the oracular shrine. One great duty of the Amphic- 
tions was, to protect the common oracle of Greece ; 
they therefore, at the advice of Solon, who was the 
delegate from Athens, declared war on the Cris- 
sseans. The war continued ten years, but at length 
Crissa was taken and destroyed, the inhabitants 
either massacred or reduced to slavery, the whole 
territory laid waste, and consecrated to the god for 
ever.f 

About this time, when the Crisssdan war broke 
out, Solon was elected archonj, and invested with 
full power to revise the Athenian code and re- 
form the constitution. The popularity of Solon 
was at its height ; he commenced the work of re- 
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modelUng the conBtitution ; and thus Athens es« 
eaped, for a time, the violent revolutions which 
about this period distracted the rest of Greece. 
His first care was to diminish the pressure of debt 
which, by the usurious practices of the wealthy, 
pressed heavily upon the poor. This he accom- 
plished partly by reducing the rate of interest, 
partly by raising the value of money by one-third, 
80 that each debtor could discharge his debts by 
paying about 155. in the pound. He also abolished 
the power which the creditor had of making the 
debtor a slave. 

His political reform was of the same kind as that 
ascribed to the Roman king, Servius Tullius. He 
did away with the exclusive privileges of birth, 
and substituted a property qualification for them. 
This reform, however, did not involve any violent 
ehange, for the Eupatrids or nobles were the wealth- 
iest classes ; and therefore they retained their po- 
litical power on the ground of their wealth, though 
not on account of the accident of birth. The im- 
portant difference between the old and new state of 
things was as follows. Under the old constitution 
no one could attain by personal merit or exertions, 
or by public services, to political privilege, because 
no one could help in what rank he was born. . Under 
the new order of things the highest rank was thrown 
open to enterprize and industry, because the attain- 
ment of wealth is not an impossibility to the lowest 
and the poorest. 

• He divided the citizens into four classes. The 
first were called Fentacosiomedimni (500 bushellers), 
and comprehended all those whose estates pro- 
duced annually 600 bushels. All high positions, 
both civil and military, were confined to these. The 
second class were the Equestrian order, or KnightSj 
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(Hippeis). Their property amounted to 300 bash^ 
ela, and they formed the cavalry in the anny ; and, 
together with the third class, were eligible as sena- 
tors. The minimus qualification of the third class 
was 150 bushels, and they were called Zeugitse, 
because they could afford to keep a yoke of oxen* 
Ail the rast of the citizens, who were called Thetes, 
were comprehended in the fourth class, and these 
were eligible to serve on juries, and had votes ia 
the ecclesia or public assembly. 

Legislative functions were intrusted l.To a senate 
(boule) of four hundred. The members were to be 
thirty years old, of good character, and were chosen 
by lot ; 2. To the public assembly (ecclesia), at which 
all citizens voted ; 3. To a select body of six thou- 
sand citizens, who constituted the court of revision 
calle<{ the Heliaea, and to them all important mea« 
sures were referred after passing the ecclesia. They 
acted also as jurymen in the courts of law. 

The legislature of Solon secured to the high court 
of Areopagus (Mars' Hill) all its ancient privileges. 
The members of this venerable body must have 
served the office of archon. To its cognizance be* 
longed all cases of murder, treason, and impiety. ^ 

Two other regulations of Solon were of the ut- 
most importance to the rising maritime and com- 
mercial prosperity of Athens. The four tribes into 
which the Athenian people were originally divided,- 
were again subdivided into forty-eight portions, 
called Naucraria), for convenience in raising the^ 
revenue. Upon each of these Solon imposed the 
fitting out of a vessel for the service of the state. 
He also encouraged foreigners to settle in Attica, 
for the purpose of carrying on trade and manu-" 
facture. Although he did not allow them to possessp 
landed property, or to enjoy political privileges, he 
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gave them free trade and protection to their persons 
and property, on condition of paying a small tax 
c^alled the Metcecion. These foreigners themselves 
were called Metoeci. 

The legislative enactments of Solon, notwith- 
standing their wisdom, did not eventually save 
Athens from that revolutionary crisis through which 
all the democratic states passed in their progress 
from aristocracy to democracy. Athens was des- 
tined to have her era of tyrants, like all her neigh- 
bours, except Sparta and Argos, who maintained 
their oligarchal principles unimpaired. We will pro- 
ceed to give a sketch of the political parties wliich 
led to the establishment of tyrants in Athens. 

Solon's constitution, tliough based on the free 
principle of property, did not succeed in fusing and 
amalgamating the old conquered and conquering 
races, or allaying the jealousies which existed 
between the noble and commercial classes. The 
political rivalry of these parties kept Attica in a 
constant state of ferment. The party of the nobles 
who occupied the plain of Athens were called the 
Pediaei (the plain men). The old conquered races, 
who were driven out of the most fertile parts of 
the country, and who took refuge in the scanty hill 
pastures, like the old British in the mountains of 
Wales, and the Celts in the highlands of Scotland, 
were called the Hyperacrii (mountaineers); and 
the new commercial classes, who, being engaged in 
maritime pursuits, occupied the long line of the 
Attic coast, were called the Paralii (const men). 
The first of these classes, at the head of whom was 
Lycurgus, were in favour of aristocracy; the second,; 
led by Megacles, an Alcmeeonid, were, as they formed 
the rich middle classes, for a moderate liberal 
government; the third, headed by Pisistratus, i\ 
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relation of Solon, were for crushing both the rest, 
and establishing an unmixed democracy. All the 
leaders of these parties were nobles. The partj of 
Pisistratus was at first successful, and got posses*' 
sion of the Acropolis or citadel, and a guard was 
assigned to him by his partizans for his personal 
protection. 

A combination of the nobles and the middle 
classes overpowered him; but soon it was found 
that the common ties of interest were stronger 
between the democratic and commercial classes, 
and Megacles gave Pisistratus his daughter in 
marriage, and established him as tyrant in Athens.* 
When he made his triumphal entry, a woman, re* 
presenting Pallas, the tutelary goddess of the Athe- 
nians, conducted him to the citadel. Pisistratus, 
however, treated his wife with contempt, as being 
the daughter of a house upon whom the curse of 
sacrilege rested. Family pride, therefore, induced 
the Alcmasonids to unite a second time with Ly- 
curgus, and Pisistratus was driven to take refuge 
nt Eretria (Palaio-Castro), in the island of Euboea 
(Negropont), where he remained ten years. Ti-oops 
and subsidies from Greece, and the advice of his 
eldest son Hippias, at length induced him to make 
an attempt at recovering the tyranny. He there- 
fore landed in Greece, and pitched his camp at 
Marathon, afterwards so famous in Greek history. 
There his Athenian friends joined his standard, 
and giving battle to the allied forces of Megacles 
and Lycurgus, he gained a decisive victory, which 
he used mercifully, retook Athens, and his enemies, 
the Alcmaeonids, left the country. 

Pisistratus had the good of his country at heart, 
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fthd was a great admirer of literature and the fine 
arts. His great wealth enabled him to be a muni* 
iicent patron of them, and to gratify his generous 
disposition and his refined taste. Athens owed many 
of its splendid buildings to his private liberality, as 
well as to the wise and prudent administration of 
the public finances. He it was who caused the 
scattered fragments of the Homeric poems to be 
collected and preserved, for which the whole world, 
in all ages, owes him a deep debt of gratitude. 
During his aupremacy, Athens enjoyed uninter- 
rupted peace and prosperity : he died at a good old 
age, having made his so-called tyranny a real bless^ 
ing to his countrymen.* 



CHAP. VI. 

HirPlAS AND HTPPARCHTTS. — HARMODIUS AND ASI8TOGITOH. 
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HAEDONIUS. 

His two sons, Hippias and Ilipparchus, succeeded to 
their father's influential position, and although their 
patronage of literary men may have caused them to 
be represented by historians in a somewhat too 
partial and favourable light, there is little doubt 
that at first they followed their father's glorious ex- 
ample. They even reduced the land tax from 10 to 
5 per cent., which Pisistratus had imposed in ordec 
to defray the expense of adorning the city. An act 
of insolence hurled them from their high- station; 
Harmodius and Aristogiton were two friends, and 
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Hipparchus having taken offence at the former, re^ 
fused his sister permission to take part in a solemn 
religious procession. The two friends determined 
on revenge, and on assassinating the tyrants at the 
Panathenasic festival, at which they might, accord- 
ing to custom, appear in arms without exciting 
suspicion. 

At the festival Hippias, but not Hipparchus, was 
present ; and the two friends seeing one of their ac** 
complices conversing with Hippias, thought they 
were betrayed. They therefore returned to the 
city, and stabbed Hipparchus to the heart. The 
tyrant's bodyguard killed Harmodius on the spot ; 
Aristogiton escaped, but was taken and slain.* This 
act of private vengeance was . afterwards magnified 
in the popular Athenian ballads and drinking songs 
into a deed of heroic patriotism. 

This conspiracy aroused the suspicions of Hippias, 
and he became indeed tyrannical, and sought to 
strengthen himself by marrying his daughter to the 
son of the tyrant of Lampsacus, who was a great 
favourite of Darius, king of Persia. In consequence 
of his severe and tyrannical rule, Hippias rapidly 
became unpopular, and this reached the ears of the 
Alcm8Bonids, who had been employing their period 
of exile in strengthening their influence in Greece. 
Above all^ they had secured the aid of the Delphic 
oracle, by magnificently rebuilding the temple. 
Whenever, therefore, the Spartans consulted the 
oracle, the prophetess alw^ays bid them free Athens 
from the tyranny of Hippias. At length they in- 
vaded Attica, but were repulsed by the Thessalian 
cavalry. A second army came under their king 
Cleomenes, and defeated the Thessalians. Hippias 
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then sent his children away, but they were taken 
prisoners by the Spartans, who restored them on 
condition that he quitted the country immediately; 
he therefore sailed for Asia-Minor, and lived at 
Sigeum. By a remarkable coincidence, if the chron- 
ology is correct, Athens was freed from her tyrants 
the year previous to that in which the Tarquins 
wei'e expelled from Rome.* 

The victorious Spartans were of course anxious 
for the establishment of an oligarchy at Athens, as 
that implied the predominance of Spartan influence. 
Isagoras, therefore, a friend of Cleomenes, put him- 
self at the head of the aristocratic party. Clisthenes, 
the son of Megacles, was the chief of the Alcmae- 
onids, and his family politics led him to oppose the 
oligarchs, whilst the circumstances of the times, 
leaving him no choice, tempted him to adopt violent 
democratic measures. 

In order to enfranchise a large number of the 
-people who as yet did not enjoy political rights, and 
^ven, as some say, to include metooci and emanci- 
pated slaves, he re-divided the people into ten new 
tribes, and each of these he again subdivided into 
ten demi or boroughs, which, like our cities and 
towns, had the privilege of local municipal govern- 
ment, each having its own demarch or mayor. 
Other alterations were made, which the change in 
the number of tribes rendered necessary ; for ex- 
ample, the senate was increased to five hundred, 
fifty for each of the ten tribes, instead of consisting 
of four hundred, one hundred for each of the old 
four tribes. 

Isagoras seeing that his party was crushed, ap- 
plied to Sparta. The Spartans revived the old and 
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convenient appeal to popular superstition, and de- 
manded the expulsion of the Alcmaeonids, as de- 
scended from those polluted by the murder of Cyloa. 
Clisthenes went into exile, and Cleomenes abolished 
the new constitution, and set Isagoras at the head 
of the government. The people, however, were too 
strong for him, and recalled Clisthenes and his party.* 
A war with Sparta now seemed inevitable, and the 
Athenians sent ambassadors to the satrap of Ljdia 
lo ask aid. The Persian would not grant it except 
on the humiliating condition of vassalage to Persia, 
symbolised by the ceremony of presenting to him 
earth and water. 

Cleomenes at the head of an army of allies, now 
invaded Attica, in the hopes of restoring Isagoras, 
but the Corinthians politically disapproving of this» 
he wap obliged to disband his army. He made a 
second trial to restore Hippias, and again met with 
opposition from the same quarter and on the same 
grounds. Hippias therefore now saw that he had 
jio hopes in Greece, and began to turn his attention 
to Persia. 

A dispute between the Spartans and Argives 
about the debateable land of Thyrea, situated on 
the frontier between, led to rather a romantic battle. 
Three hundred champions were chosen on each side 
to decide the question. They fought till none sur* 
-vived but two Argives and one Spartan. The 
Argives hastened home to tell the news of their 
victory : the cautious Spartan remained on the 
field, carried off the armour of the slain as a troph}', 
and then returned. Next day the Argives claimed 
4he Victory on the ground that two of their cham- 
4>ious had survived; the Spartans on the ground 
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that their man had kept possession of the field. At 
length ihej appealed to arms, and the Argives were 
beaten. 

The great empires of Assyria and Media had, 
before the epoch at which we have now arrived, 
merged in that of Persia; and, by the defeat and 
overthrow of Croesus, the kingdom of Lydia also was 
added to the vast domains of Cyrus.* Lydia was 
therefore governed by a satrap appointed by the 
court of Persia. One of these governors, named 
Harpagus, subdued in rapid succession the Greek 
colonies on the Asiatic coast ; and thus, when 
Darius, the son of Hystaspes, ascended the throne f, 
all Asia, from the Indus to the Mediterranean, was 
included in the dominions of the Persian crown. 
Darius seemed to have no enemy left to conquer, 
and yet he had a vast army, which it would have 
been dangerous to leave unemployed. 

The barren and inclement steppes of Scythia, 
situated in the north of the Asiatic continent, were 
originally occupied by a barbarous nomadic race, 
who, being expelled by the MassagetaB, had mi- 
grated into Europe, and spread their hordes over 
the plain country between the Ister (Danube) and 
the Tanais (Don), Against these Scythian tribe^s 
therefore, he determined upon an expedition, and 
led an army against them in person, consisting, 
it is said, of 700,000 men. When we consider the 
vast number of camp followers which accompany 
the march of oriental armies in the present day, this 
number, great as it is, is by no means improbable. 

A bridge of boats was built by a Greek architect 
across the Hellespont ; the Greek cities and colonies 
of Asia-Minor furnished a large fleet, as well as a 
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guard for the bridge ; and Darius and his army passed 
over in safety, and penetrated without much opposi- 
tion into the interior of the country. But soon the 
Persians experienced a change of fortune, and they 
commenced a rapid retreat. So confident had Darius 
been of success, that he had> left orders with the 
Greeks, tliat if he did not return in sixty days they 
were to break up the bridge and return home. 
The appointed time passed away, and Miltiades, an 
Athenian, tyrant of the Chersonese, advised that 
the bridge should be destroyed, thinking that the 
Asiatic Greeks would thus have an opportunity of 
regaining their independence. But Histiaeus, of 
Miletus, showed that the secure possession of tlieir 
tyrannies depended upon the protection of Persia, 
and thus persuaded them to let the bridge stand. 
Darius, accordingly, bad a narrow escape, and, pro- 
ceeding to Sardis, left 80,000 men behind, under the 
command of his general, Megabazus, to conquer 
Thrace and the Greek cities on the Hellespont. 

Among the conquests of Megabazus was one 
which illustrates a common practice of oriental 
sovereigns, and which reminds us of the transporta- 
tion of the whole Jewish nation into captivity in 
Babylon. Darius had greatly admired the appear- 
ance of some Paeonians — a people who lived on the 
banks of tlie Strymon (Stroma) ; he therefore com- 
manded Megabazus to invade their territory, and 
carry off all the inhabitants to Asia. He did so ; 
and although some fled at his approach, tlie rest he 
conveyed to Phrygia, where a tract of country was 
given them by the king. 

The success which Megabazus met with in Thrace 
emboldened him to demand earth and water .of 
Amyntas, the king of Macedon. This kingdom 
was not at that time powerful enough to resist 
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80 formidable an' enemy ; Amyntas accordingly 
submitted, and an entertainment was given to the 
Persian ambassadors : whilst at table they insulted 
some ladies of high rank, and the Macedonians im- 
mediately rose up in arms, and punished the outrage 
by killing them on the spot. Megabazus, feeling 
that his countrymen were the aggressors, never ven- 
tured to demand satisfaction. 

In the absence of Histiaeus, his son-in-law, Aris- 
tagoras, administered the government of Miletus. 
During his regency*, some Naxian nobles, who had 
been exiled in a political struggle, applied to him 
for help. Aristagoras, wishing to comply with their 
request, persuaded Artaphernes, the brother of 
Darius, that this would open to him an opportunity 
of conquering the islands of the ^gean. He thus 
procured the sending of a fleet to Naxos, under 
command of a Persian named Megabates : but he 
quarrelled with the captain of one of the ships, who 
was a friend of Aristagoras, and, in order to annoy 
him, sent secret intelligence to the Naxians. They 
were thus put on their guard, and the Persian fleet, 
after blockading the island for four months, re- 
treated. 

Aristagoras, fearing that the king of Persia might 
call him to account for this ill-success, began to en- 
tertain ideas of rebellion ; but at this moment 
Histiasus sent to him to propose a similar scheme. 
Darius, having some suspicions of his fidelity, had 
taken him to reside with him at Susa. Histiasus 
began to get tired of living there, and thought if 
there was a rebellion amongst the Greek colonies, 
he might possibly be sent there to put a stop to it. 
As he dared not write, he shaved the head of a 
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slave on whose fidelity he could depend, and tattoed 
his messnge on the skin. When the hair had grown 
again he sent him to Aristagoras, who thus received 
the communication, and immediately began to take 
measures for a revolt. 

He first went to LacedaBmon, to see if he could 
persuade the Spartans to join the Asiatic Greeks. 
He showed the Spartan king, Cleomenes, a map of 
the world, engraved on a brass plate, and pointed 
out to him the different countries and cities of Asia^ 
whilst he enlarged upon the resources of the Per- 
sian empire, and explained how it might be con* 
quered. This is the earliest map mentioned in 
history, and it was probably the work of the cele- 
brated historian and geographer, Hecatseus, who 
was a native of Miletus. 

Cleomenes, with true Spartan caution, asked how 
far it was to Susa. Aristagoras answered, three 
montlis' march. The Spartan would hear no more, 
but bid him quit Sparta. Aristagoras would not be 
rebuffed, but followed him with entreaties to his 
house. His little daughter, a child of nine years 
old, happened to be with him. The Milesian offered 
Cleomenes ten talents, and gradually increased the 
bribe to fifty; but the little child warned the 
monarch of the perils of temptation by exclaiming: 
"Fly, fatlier, or this stranger will corrupt, you." 
Cleomenes obeyed the child, and Aristagoras de- 
part» d for Athens, 

The endeavours of Hippias to enlist Persia in his 
cause induced the Athenians to listen to the propo- 
sal of Aristagoras ; and a fleet of twenty Athenian 
ships sailed from Miletus*, together with ^ve 
vessels sent by the Eretrians, who were under 
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some obligations to the Milesians. The troops 
landed at Ephesus, and, joining the revolted Asiatic 
Greeks, marched to Sardis. Artaphernes shut him- 
self up in the citadel, aftd the city was sacked and 
plundered by the enemy. By accident, a house 
caught fire, and, as all the buildings were thatched, 
the whole city was soon burnt to the ground. The 
Sardians made a sortie, put the Greeks to flight, 
pursued them as far as Ephesus, and there bea*t 
them. The Ionian army disbanded itself, and the 
Athenians sailed home, 

Darius was in a state of fury at the news of this 
sad calamity ; and fresh acts of rebellion on the part 
of the lonians called for his most energetic exer- 
tions. As fast as they revolted they were subdued by 
the Persian generals; Caria, Cyprus, Clazomenaj, and 
Cyma fell one after another ; and Aristagoras, seeing 
all his hopes blighted, fled to Thrace (Rumelia)*, and 
was slain whilst besieging a city in that country. 
Histiseus, although he cleared himself of suspicion 
in the opinion of Darius, thought it safe to fly, and 
failing of finding an asylum either at Chios (Scio) 
or Lesbos (Mytilene), he went to Byzantium (Con- 
stantinople), and there supported himself by pi- 
racy. 

The Persians now concentrated the whole of 
their strength upon Miletus. Their land army was 
immense, their fleet amounted to 600 triremes. To 
oppose this, the Ionian confederacy mustered 353. 
So aware, however, w^ere the Persians of the naval 
skill of their enemies, that before engaging they 
tried to tamper with the fidelity of the confederates. 
None listened to these proposals except the Samians, 
who consented to desert. The battle was fought 
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off the island of Lade, near Miletus. At the very 
commencement of the action the Samians fled, and 
the Leshians soon followed their example. Others 
did the same ; and at lengtl^the Chians, who fought 
bravely to the very last, were put to flight. Those 
who escaped landed at Mycale, where they were 
taken for robbers and cut to pieces.* 

The siege and capture* of Miletus took place soon 
after this disastrous battle. The inhabitants were 
transported to the banks of the Tigris, and a Per- 
sian colony took possession of the city. The poet 
Phrynichus made the capture of Miletus the subject 
of a tragedy; but the Athenians thought it too 
heart-rending a calamity for dramatic exhibition, 
and inflicted on him a heavy fine. The subjugation 
of all the cities on the coast of Asia, as well as By- 
zantium and the principal islands of the Archi- 
pelago, quickly followed. Ionia was made a pro- 
vince of Persia, and a tribute imposed upon it by 
the satrap Artaphernes. 

Mardonius was the successor of Artaphernes^ and 
the first act of his administration was to establish 
a democratic form of government in the Ionian 
cities. He then, with a vast armada, attempted to 
invade Greece. Thasos surrendered, but off Mount 
Athos his fleet was wrecked in a violent storm, and 
300 ships lost. He himself was with his army in 
Thrace, but the Bryges, a Thracian tribe, gave 
him so much trouble in subduing them, and he 
himself was so severely wounded, that he returned 
to Asia.f 

Next year Darius sent envoys to Greece to de- 
mand earth and water. Probably he was aware 
of the divisions which existed at this time, and con- 
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sidered it a favourable crisis for attempting an 
invasion. The event justified bis anticipations, 
for jEgina (Egina) and other islands, together with 
some of the continental cities, readily gave the sym- 
bols of submission. At Athens and Sparta the am- 
bassadors were thrown into wells, and bid to take 
the earth and water for themselves. 

The Athenians complained to the Spartans of 
the treachery of ^gina, and the king, Cleomenes, 
accordingly sailed for that island to punish the 
traitors ; but Demaratus, the other king, supported 
the ^ginetans against him. This led to the latter 
being deposed, on the pretended ground of illegiti- 
macy. Leotychides succeeded to the throne, and 
Demaratus sought refuge at the court of Persia. 
The injustice committed against the deposed king 
did not long remain undiscovered, and Cleomenes 
fled his country. The Spartans invited him to re- 
turn, but soon after he went mad and committed 
suicide. Leotychides also was found guilty of bri- 
bery, and went into exile to Tegea. 
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Dabius had by this time collected an enormous 
army, and a fleet of 600 triremes.* The generals 
were Datis and Artaphernes, and the place of meet* 
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ing was Cilicia. Uninterrupted success accom- 
panied the progress of the Persian armament until 
the troops landed on the plain of Marathon. Naxos 
was laid waste with fire and sword, and most of the 
inhabitants took refuge in their mountain fast- 
nesses. The Cyclades (Dodekanisa) submitted at 
once. The inhabitants of Delos left their conse- 
crated abode in alarm, but were persuaded to re- 
turn by the promise of safety given by Darius, and 
by the honours which he paid to Apollo and Ar- 
temis. He, as a Persian, dared not violate the 
deities who presided over the two heavenly bodies 
which he worshipped. Carystus in Euboea sur- 
rendered, and Eretria, the capital of the island, 
after a short siege of seven days, was betrayed into 
his hands. 

Hippias now turned traitor to his country, and, 
remembering that his father's army encamped upon 
the plain of Marathon, advised the Persian monarch 
to land there. It. was extensive enough to allow 
the manoeuvres of the Persian cavalry, whilst the 
fleet could securely ride at anchor in its land- 
locked bay. 

The Athenians lost no time in advancing to meet 
this formidable foe. Every able-bodied man, citizen 
or slave, swelled their ranks for this momentous 
struggle. They did not take long to accomplish 
the twenty-five miles which lay between them and 
the enemy, and to cross the mountain ridge which 
" looks on Marathon." They waited for no allies, 
but, under' their polemarch Callimachus and their 
ten generals, marched to the field. The brave and 
faithful Platseans were not long behind them. 
Among the Athenian generals was Miltiades^ He 
had been tyrant of the Chersonese, but on the sub- 
jugation of Ionia he.ha<^not felt secure, and there- 
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fore, loading five sLips with treasure, had sailed 
to Athens, and returned to the condition of a pri- 
vate citizen. His former position of tyrant at first 
exposed him to persecution, but the people saw his 
abilities and his experience in Persian warfare^ 
and elected him one of their generals. 

But where, were the Spartans in this struggle for 
the national existence of Greece ? The fastest cou- 
rier had been despatched to Lacedssmon with the 
news of the Persians' landing ; and though the dis- 
tance was nearly 120 miles, he had accomplished 
the journey in two days. The Spartans, however, 
never entered on an expedition except at the full 
of the moon : their army, therefore, did not com- 
mence its march for five days, andnhus the whol^ 
glory of Marathon belonged to Athens. 

A council of war was held : Miltiades and four 
generals voted for fighting at once, the rest were 
for awaiting the arrival of the Spartans. The 
polemarch gave the casting vote in accordance with 
the wishes of Miltiades. All the generals paid him 
the high compliment of resigning in his favour their 
days of command; but Miltiades waited patiently 
till his own day came round, and then gave the 
enemy battle. He extended his front as much as 
possible, and strengthened his wings at the expense 
of his centre. The battle began by the Athenians 
charging at full speed. The best troops of the 
Persians were in the centre ; they therefore broke 
the weak centre of the Athenians. But meanwhile 
the wings of the Athenian army hiad entirely routed 
and put to flight their opponents. They then closed 
in, and formed a compact body, and meeting the 
Persians, who had beaten the Athenian centre> 
gained a complete victory. The Persians fled in 
confusion to their fleet. They made an attempt to 
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sail for Athens by way of Cape Sunium, hoping to 
surprise the city ; but tl\p Athenians were too 
quick for them, and they retreated with all speed to 
Asia.* 

On this field, the most glorious in Athenian 
history, it is said only 192 Athenians fell, although 
the Persians lost 6400. At the lowest computa- 
tion the Persians must have mustered 120,000 men, 
whilst the Athenian army only amounted to 10,000, 
beside^ slaves, who were only light-armed. A 
barrow still remains to mark the resting-place of 
the mighty dead, who were worshipped as heroes 
by their grateful countrymen, and the survivors 
were ever after marked men, as the Marathon- 
murked, or " thbse who fought at Marathon." And 
even now the solitary shepherd fancies that he 
hears the shouts and clashing arms of the warrior 
spirits who fell on that eventful day. 

The Spartans, to their shame and disappointment, 
arrived when the battle was over. They viewed 
the bodies of the slain; and, as the only compensation 
which they could make, readily gave due praise to 
Athens for the exploit which it had not been their 
own happy lot to share. 

Miltiades, elated with his success, persuaded his 
countrymen to entrust him with a fleet of seventy 
ships. With these he attacked Paros, but was un- 
successful, and himself received a severe wound. 
Xanthippus, the father of the great Pericles, pro- 
secuted him for having deceived the people with 
false hopes, and he was fined fifty talents. Unable 
to pay it, the brave man, to whose brilliant talents 
the ungrateful Athenians owed their national exist- 
ence, was suffered to die of his wound in a gaol, and 
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even the fine was rigorously exacted from his son 
Cimon. 

The two great political parties which had divided 
Athens had at tlieir head respectively Aristides 
and Theniistocles. The politics of Aristides were 
aristocratic, those of Themistocles democratic, in 
their tendency. The former was an able financier, 
for which not only his clear head but his strict in- 
tegrity and love of justice peculiarly fitted him:, 
the latter was a brilliant general. Both directed 
their energies to the service of their country. The 
military skill of Themistocles recovered the Cy- 
cladcs from the power of Persia. The prudent 
application of the revenue derived from the silver 
mines of Laurium by Aristides, enabled the 
Athenians to build so many ships, that their navy 
soon amounted to 200 triremes. 

Political animosity, however, made these two dis- 
tinguished men enemies ; and the democratic party 
getting the upper hand, Themistocles procured the 
exile of his rival : the mode by which he accomplished 
his banishment was called ostracism. It was intro- 
duced by Clisthenes. The obnoxious individual 
was not brought to trial ; but those citizens who 
wished to vote for his exile wrote his name on a 
potsherd. If six thousand citizens voted thus in 
favour of the measure, he was banished from 
Athens as a dangerous person, but his name 
suffered no dishonour. On this occasion a citizen 
who could not write asked Aristides, whom he did 
not know personally, to write upon his tile his own 
name. " Why," said he, " in what has he ofiended 
thee ? " " In nothing," replied the man ; " but I am 
tired with hearing him called * The Just ; ' " so 
powerful an engine was this of petty spite and mean 
jealousy. 
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Family quarrels prevented Darius from prose- 
cuting his favourite scheme for the invasion of 
Greece. An insurrection in Egypt followed, and, 
while preparing to quell it, he died ; and Xerxes, 
his younger son, in pursuance of his father's will, 
ascended the throne of Persia.* His first act was 
to subjugate Egypt ; his second to collect forces for 
the invasion of Greece. The necessary prepara- 
tions occupied three years. The coast of Thrace 
was filled with stores and provisions ; anil, to pro- 
vide against the mischance of another storm, a 
canal of nearly a mile long was cut through the 
isthmus which joins Mount Athos to the Con- 
tinent. 

A bridge of boats also was begun across the 
Hellespont, but a tempest destroyed it. The self- 
willed monarch, unaccustomed to opposition, vented 
his impotent rage upon the senseless sea. He 
ordered that the Hellespont should receive three 
hundred lashes for its contumacy, and that fetters 
should be thrown* into it. The mischief was then 
repaired, and the bridge completed. 

Tlie king and his countless myriads started for 
Susat, and wintered at Sardis. A wealthy Lydian, 
named Pytheas, entertained the whole army in a 
princely way ; and the following was the reward 
which he received from the savage despot. He 
was an old man, and had five sons : all were in the 
Persian army. He besought Xerxes to leave him 
the eldest to comfort him in his old age. Xerxes, 
in a fury ordered the young soldier to be cut 
asunder ; and the army marched between the t\Yo 
halves of his body. 
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• Sucli is the story told, but it is scarcely possible 
to believe it. It is quite inconsistent with the 
character of a monarch who, when from his marble 
throne at Abydos he surveyed his gallant forces, 
burst into tears on reflecting that ere a hundred 
years had rolled away not one would be alive. 

The army marched in stately order; and traditioi'. 
tells us that these numerous hosts drank the Sea- 
mander dry. They reached the Hellespont ; and at 
sunset, Xerxes, from a golden cup, made a libation 
to the Sun-god, whom the Persians worshipped. 
The bridge was strewed with flowers, and the in- 
vaders passed across. It was impossible to count 
them ; an enclosure, therefore, was made, able to 
contain a myriad, ?. e, ten thousand men. This 
space, it is said, was filled one hundred and seventy 
times with the infantry alone. 

Xerxes theii reviewe.d his forces and his fleet, 
seated under a golden canopy. Like a swarm of 
locusts, they consumed all that was in the country, 
and famine followed in their steps ; the rivers of 
Europe suflered the same fate as the Scamander. 
The barbarian tribes 'of Thrace swelled the ranks 
still more. All Greece gave earth and water to 
the envoys who had gone before, except Athens 
and Sparta, together with the staunch little re- 
publics of ThespiaB and Plataea. 

The Oracle at Delphi uttered mournful forebod- 
ings. Two responses only inspired the Athenians 
with hope, — one, which declared that " the wooden 
walls" should be impregnable ; the other, that the 
divine Salamis should be the destruction of many 
lives. Various were the interpretations of these 
predictions. Themistocles, however, cheered up 
the Greeks by saying that the wooden walls were 
their ships, and that the destruction at Salamis 
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would be of the enemy, and not of them, or else 
the god would have called it wretched instead of 
divine. 

Every exertion was made ; the navy was rein- 
forced, and even Gela, tyrant of the distant Syra- 
cuse, in Sicily, offered a large contingent if he was 
invested with supreme command. The Greeks, 
however, spurned his demand. The Greeks first 
thought of barring the passage at the vale of Tempe. 
This, however, appeared un advisable ; and the sub- 
sequent desertion of the Thessalians showed that 
they were not to be depended upon. They then 
fell back to the pass of Thermopylae, which they 
guarded with about 5000 troops, including 300 
Spartans, under command of Leonidas, one of their 
kings. The fleet was near at hand, at Artemisium, 
in number 271 sail, commanded by the Spartan 
admiral Eurybiades. The Persian fleet consisted 
of about 1200 triremes, and the sea and land forces 
together, including the camp-followers, amounted, 
according the exaggerated statement of Herodotus, 
to more than five millions and a quarter. 

The anchoring of the Persian armada on the 
coast of Magnesia so terrified the Greeks that their 
fleet left Artemisium ; but divine Providence aided 
their cause. A terrible storm, which continued 
without intermission for three days, wrecked one- 
third of the Persian fleet. This raised the spirits 
of the Greeks, and they returned to their former 
station. Fifteen of the Persian ships fell into the 
hands of the Greeks ; and, in an attack on the even- 
ing after the storm, the Greeks followed up the 
advantage they had gained by throwing the enemy's 
fleet into disorder and capturing thirty vessels. A 
second storm completely destroyed another section 
of the Persian fleet off the coast of Eubooa. 
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The next day was fought the battle of Artemi- 
sium.* The Persians were drawn up in the form 
of a crescent, and were soon thrown into disorder, 
but both sides experienced equal loss ; and as the 
numbers of the Persians could bear dinainutiony 
both they and their adversaries, the Athenians, 
retreated. 

At the same time took place the heroic battle of 
Thermopylae. The narrow pass was defended by 
Leonidas and his little band of brave men, and the 
Phocians were posted on the heights above, to 
guard a mountain path, which would have enabled 
the invaders to attack them in the rear. One can- 
not be surprised, that, brave as they were, the sight 
of soch overwhelming numbers alarmed the Greeks, 
and that with difficulty Leonidas persuaded them 
to stand their ground. Xerxes, however, was still 
more amazed that they did so. Two attacks of the 
barbarians were repulsed with great slaughter, one 
of which was made by the royal guards, the cele** 
brated " Immortals." 

Next day, the fatal mountain path was betrayed 
to Xerxes, and, notwithstanding the brave resist- 
ance of the Phocians, the passage was forced. All 
the Greeks fled, except the 300 Spartans and 400 
Thebans ; but the Thebans afterwards purchased 
their lives by laying down their arms. The Spar- 
tans and Leonidas fought until they were all slain 
except one man, and he was looked upon as a 
coward by his countrymen. A monument marked 
the grave of those who fell, which bids the traveller 
tell that they had died in obedience to the laws of 
their country. 

The way now lay open into Greece, but Xerxes 
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Imd learnt from experience witli what sort of an 
enemy he had to contend. At first he met with no 
resistance, and laid waste the country with fire and 
sword. One temple was plundered of its treasures ; 
hut when he attacked Delphi, which was deserted 
hy its un warlike defenders, thunder, lightning, and 
earthquakes proclaimed that the god would pro- 
tect his own. The Persians were panic stricken, 
and the Delphians returning dispersed them with 
great slaughter. Through Fhocis and Boeotia the 
bnrharians pursued their way to the plain of Attica. 
Smoking ruins and blazing towns tracked the line 
of their march. Athens, at the advice of Themis- 
tocles, was unwillingly abandoned ; the men took 
to the ships, — the aged, the women, and children 
were conveyed to Salamis for security. There the 
Greek fleet assembled, numbering 380 sail, under^ 
the command of Eurybiades. Meanwhile Xerxes 
had taken and burnt the Acropolis o.f Athens, and 
massacred the few that remained in it ; and the 
Greeks in Salamis beheld the flames in which their 
beloved city was consumed. 

* A council of war was held, in which a hot debate 
arose between Eurybiades and Themistocles, as 
to whether they should retreat to the isthmus of 
Corinth or fight at Salamis ; but the arguments of 
Themistocles prevailed, and it was determined to 
remain where they were. The fleet of Xerxes, re- 
inforced by contingents from the Greek islands, was 
now restored to its original number. Both sides 
prepared to engage ; and the Persian king took his 
seat on a lofty hill overlooking the bay, to watch 
the progress of the action. Themistocles waited 
until the hour at which he knew that a breeze 
always blew through the gulf, and then either an 
Athenian or iEginetan trireme (for both claimed 
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the honour) hegan the engagement. ~The narrow 
space was unfavourable to the vast Persian fleet, 
and it was soon thrown into disorder, and before the 
shadows of evening fell it was put to flight. The 
Greeks lost forty, the Persians 200 sail, and a 
brother of Xerxes was amongst the slain. 

The Greeks could scarcely believe that the vic- 
tory was so complete, and therefore prepared for 
the renewal of the battle the next morning. But 
Mardonius advised Xerxes to leave Europe at once, 
and to commit the conquest of Greece to him, with 
an army of 300,000 picked men. Themistocles, in 
the ardour of victory, had proposed to prevent the 
Persians^ from escaping by breaking down the 
bridge over the Hellespont ; but his colleague, with 
Spartan caution, prevented it. Themistocles then 
artfully took the credit to himself, and sent secretly 
to Xerxes, to say that, owing to his influence, the 
bridge was saved. 

The retreat commenced, and was accomplished 
with much loss and severe suffering. Famine 
and disease rapidly diminished the army. The 
towns on the line of march were filled with the 
sick and dying. Winter had set in. Some pe- 
rished in the half-frozen rivers, and storms had 
destroyed the bridge, so that the fleet was the only 
means of escape. Only a small portion of those 
myriads who entered Europe in all the pomp of war, 
together with their prince^ saw Persia again. The 
victorious Greeks now proceeded to distribute the 
aristeiaj or reward of bravery. The prize 
amongst nations was awarded by common consent 
to w^gina: but when each general was asked to 
name the two bravest men, each named himself 
first, and assigned the second place to Themistocles. 
Consequently he and Eurybiades were crowned at 
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soothsayers declared that whoever commenced the 
action would be conquered. After this delay Mar- 
donius set superstition at defiance, and determined 
on fighting the next morning. The Athenians re- 
ceived notice of his intention through their* friend 
Alexander, and, as they were accustomed to the 
Persians, changed places with the Spartans. Mar- 
donius accordingly made a similar change, and then 
the Greek forces returned to their original position. 

The Persian cavalry commenced the battle, and 
their arrows severely annoyed the Greeks ; and the 
Persians got possession of the spring which supplied 
the Greek army. In the night, therefore, they 
removed nearer to Plataea, where water could be 
procured. Next morning Mardonius followed them, 
and offered thera battle : the Greeks, however, 
would not stir until the omens were favourable. 
When this was the case, they rushed to the onset. 
The Persians fought gallantly ; and the glittering 
armour and white charger of Mardonius were ever 
to be seen in the thickest of the battle. At length 
he fell, mortally wounded. The Persians then re- 
treated, and entrenched themselves in their fortified 
camp. The Lacedasmonians first besieged it, but 
without Success until the arrival of the Athenians. 
The slaughter was terrific, for only 3000 were left 
alive. 

The rich treasure found in the camp was partly 
consecrated to the gods, and partly distributed 
amongst the Greek states and their generals. The 
Plataeans were pronounced sacred, and the honour- 
able duty imposed upon them of annually comme- 
morating the deaths of those who lay buried in 
their country. Thebes was besieged by the Greeks, 
and the traitorous oligarchs of that city were taken 
prisoners to Corinth by Pausania?, the Spartan king, 
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and there executed. On the day signalised by the 
battle of Flatsea the Greeks gained as decisive a 
naval victory off the coast of Asia. 

The Greek fleet under Leotychides was at Delos, 
and th6 Samians sent thither to beg assistance, in 
order to assert their independence of Persia. Leo* 
tychides therefore sailed for Samos, but the Persians 
made for the Asiatic coast, at the foot of Mount 
Mycale, because there they would have the support 
of an army of 60,000 men. The Greeks followed 
them, and Leotychides called upon the lonians to 
strike a blow for liberty. In the evening, the spirits 
of the Greeks were raised to a pitch of enthusiasm 
by the news that Mardonius was beaten. The battle 
began, and the Persians were routed with great 
slaughter. Their ships, which were drawn up on 
shore, and protected by a wall, were burnt, and the 
triumphant Greeks returned to Samos. 

The Athenians now returned to the ruins of their 
city*, and their first care was to rebuild their walls. 
This necessary step Spartan jealousy endeavoured 
to prevent, by saying that Athens might, at some 
future time, become a stronghold for the barbarians. 
On the recommendation of Thetuistocles, he was 
sent, together with others, to Sparta, to discuss the 
subject. Meanwhile he bid the Athenians work at 
the walls night and day ; and when he arrived at 
Sparta, he put off by various excuses from day to 
day, coming to the point, until intelligence was 
brought to him that the walls were so far advanced 
as to be easily defended. He then announced the 
fact to the assembled Spartans, who, now that it 
was too late, were too prudent to interfere. So the 
affair ended. Themistocles then returned, and pro- 
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fceeded to fortify the three ports of Athens, the 
Phalerus, Munychia, and Piraeus. Thus Athens 
now possessed a complete naval arsenal, and the 
Piraeus became a second town, and the principal 
commercial quarter of the city. 

Greece, having secured her independence, pro- 
ceeded to recover the territories which the Per- 
sians had wrested from her. A fleet was equipped, 
and put under the command of the Spartan king, 
Pausanias. It took, first, Cyprus, and then, Byzan- 
tium. ButPausanias had the vain and ostentatious 
ambition of an Oriental rather than the disposition 
of a Greek. He adopted the luxurious habits of 
Persia, and, by conniving at the escape of some 
noble Persian prisoners whom he had taken at 
Byzantium, sought to gain the favour of the king. 
He even went so far as to offer to subject the whole 
of Greece to Persia, if Xerxes would give him his 
daughter in marriage. His Asiatic manners and 
tyrannical conduct soon convinced the confederate 
Greeks that he was totally unfit for supreme com- 
mand; they therefore unanimously, with the ex- 
ception of ^gina and the states within the Pelo- 
ponnese. transferred the supremacy from Lacedae- 
mon to Athens.* 

The great object of the confederacy, at the head 
of which circumstances had now placed the Athe- 
nian people, was to unite for the sake of common 
protection against any future attempts on the part 
of Persia. Each state, according to its ability, was 
to furnish either ships or a pecuniary subsidy. But 
Athens- found it her interest, in all cases, to allow 
a commutation in money in lieu of ships being 
equipped. This plan both placed large sums at her 
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disposal and deprived the subordinate states of any 
power to oppose her sovereign will. Thus the 
position of treasurers of Greece (HellenotamiiB)^ 
furnished the Athenians with the means of esta-- 
blishing a supremacy, wliich they retained until the 
conclusion of the Peloponnesian war. The con- 
federacy appointed Delos as its treasury and its 
place of meeting, and the revenue annually raised 
amounted to 460 talents (about 106,400/.), — a sum 
equivalent to three times that amount in the pre« 
sent day. 

The ephors called Pausanias to account for Ida 
Medism, as traitorous dealings with Persia were 
termed ; but as they could not convict him of 
treason, they contented themselves with superseding 
him. For some years he remained quiet ; but, 
uneasy in the obscurity of a private station, be 
sailed to Hermione, and opened a fresh commu- 
nication with Artabazus.* He was again recalled, 
but he continued his negotiations. One of his 
messengers, alarmed at observing that none of 
those who had been sent before had ever returned, 
opened the letter entrusted to him, and by this 
means discovered that Artabazus was to put him 
to death. 

Although he showed this to the ephors, so 
cautious were they that they were determined to 
find him guilty on his own confession. They 
therefore instructed the messenger to take sanctuary 
at the temple of Posidon. Pausanias had an inter- 
view with him, and the ephors, concealed behind a 
partition, were by the conversation convinced of his 
guilt. Before they could arrest him one of them 
gave Pausanias a secret sign, and he fied to the 
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temple of Athene Chalcioecus (of the brazen house). 
The ephors built up the doors of the sanctuary, and 
when he was at the point of death dragged him out 
to save the temple from desecration. 

The treason of Pausanias ruined Themistocles. 
The Spartans accused him to the Athenians of 
being a partner in the guilt of their king. As 
Aristides was mainly instrumental in establishing 
the pre-eminence of Athens, and in arranging the 
financial measures of the confederacy, it is probable 
that the party opposed to Themistocles was at this 
time predominant ; they therefore readily listened 
to the accusation. There may have been grounds 
for suspicion. He may have been guilty of in- 
discretion, but not of treason. He was residing at 
Argos when his arrest was determined on ; but he 
had time to escape to Corcyra, thence to Epirus, and 
finally in a merchant vessel to Asia. 

Xerxes received him kindly, and assigned him 
the revenues of three cities for his maintenance — 
Magnesia for bread, Myus for meat, and Lampsacus 
for wine. Cast off by an ungrateful country, he 
undertook to bring it into subjection to the king ; 
but he promised more than he was able to perform. 
Some say, that, struck with remorse, he died by his 
own hand; but other more trustworthy accounts 
assert that he died a natural death. His remains 
were secretly conveyed to Attica and buried in his 
native soil. He was a man of quick natural parts ; 
he was rapid in forming his opinions, but his 
judgment was shrewd and sound. His promptness 
in action was equal to the readiness of his genius ; 
his leading quality was practical intelligence. As 
an example of his quickness, it is said that, in a 
year he attained a fair knowledge of the Persian 
language. He does not appear to have been a 
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disinterested politician, for wlien he fled his country, 
although he saved some of his propei*ty, 100 talents 
(24,000/.) were conflscated. Aristides, on the other 
hand, died so poor*, that the state was obliged to 
pay the expenses of his funeral, and provide for his 
children. 

The leading statesman at Athens now was 
Cimon, the son of Miltiades. His measures were 
popular, and he had gained many brilliant suc- 
cesses a^ a general. He had taken Eira, a city on 
the Strymonf ; the islands of Scyros and Naxos J, 
Gary St us in Euboea, and lastly, he had won the 
memorable victory of the Eury medon.§ The Persian 
fleet, numbering 350 sail, was lying at the mouth of 
that river, when Cimon, flushed with his success 
at Naxos, sailed to attack them with 250 triremes. 
The Persians accepted his challenge unwillingly, 
because they were expecting reinforcements from 
Cyprus, and they wished to wait until they arrived. 
The contest was a short one. The Persians soon 
yielded, having lost 200 ships. Cimon then landed 
his troops, and routed the Persian army, and 
followed up his successes by the total destruction of 
the eighty Cyprian vessels which the Persians had 
been waiting for. 
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CHAP. IX. 

THISD MESSENIAK WAR. — PERICLES. — ATTACK UPOK THE 
AREOPAGUS. — EGYPT. — WAR BETWEEN CORINTH AND 
CORCTRA. — SIEGE OF POTID^A. — THE THIRTY YEARS, 
TRUCE BROKEN. 

The year following the battle of the Eurymedon*, 
the Athenians disputed with the Thasians the righ't 
to the gold mines on the coast of Thrace, and, after 
a siege of three years, reduced them to submission. 
The Thasians sought aid of Sparta. The Spartans 
complied with their request, and were just making 
secret preparations to invade Attica when a terrible 
earthquake took place, which destroyed the whole 
of Sparta and 20,000 of its inhabitants. 

The Messenians and other Helots took advantage 
of this national calamity to strike a blow for the 
recovery of their independence. They occupied 
Ithome, as their ancestors had done before, and held 
out successfully against the besiegers. The skill 
of the Athenians in carrying on sieges was so well 
known, that the Spartans applied to them for help 
to enable them to reduce Ithome, and by Cimon's 
influence with the aristocratic party, the prejudices 
of the democratic section were overruled, and a 
force sent to Ithome under his command. 

But even Athenian skill was unavailing; and the 
Spartans, beginning to entertain suspicions of their 
allies, coolly declined their services. The Athe- 
nians indignantly returned home, broke off their 
connexion with Spartn, and made an alliance with 
her powerful rival, Argos. Nine years Ithome held 
out, and then surrendered on condition of the in* 

♦ B.c. 464. 01. LXXIX 1. 
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habitants quitting the Peloponnesfe for ever.* The 
Athenians gave them as a settlement the town of 
Naupactus, on the Corinthian gulf. 

The ill-treatment of the Athenians created a 
prejudice against Cimon; and a formidable rival 
also appeared at this crisis. This was Pericles, a 
descendant of Clisthenes, and inheriting his liberal 
political sentiments. His talents, honesty, and 
eloquence soon placed him at the head of the de- 
mocratic party ; but he was no demagogue, he was 
a friend to true constitutional liberty. Nor was he 
a mere politician. He was a man of thoughtful 
philosophical mind, of refined and liberal education. 
The only means by which Cimon had been able so 
long to retain his influence over the popular mind 
was by his brilliant success in war, and the munifi- 
cence and generosity with which he spent his Large 
fortune. His politics and his measures were not of 
themselves popular. Pericles, on the other hand, 
by the measures which he proposed, conferred 
substantial and lasting benefits upon the poorer 
classes, and thus he soon carried everything his 
own way in the public assembly. He did indeed 
distribute large sums of money amongst the people ; 
he supported the theatrical exhibitions on a 
splendid scale, and adorned the city with noble 
works of art and magnificent buildings ; but he did 
not, like Cimon, do all this at his own expense 
and out of his own resources. He spent upon the 
people their own money, and had such large sums 
at his disposal for this purpose by means of his 
able and skilful financial administration. 

Pericles then, in conjunction with his friend 
Epliialtes, directed his attack against that insti- 

• B.C. 455. 01. LXXXI. 2. 
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tution, which rafore than any other upheld the 
power of the aristocracy. This was the court of the 
Areopagus. In vain Cimon and his party exerted 
their utmost energy in its defence, in vain the tragic 
poet iEschylus invoked the sympathies of the 
Athenians in its favour, as their most venerable 
court, in which their patron deity was as it were 
mysteriously present. What the alterations were 
which were made in its judicial constitution is 
unknown, but there is no doubt that its political 
power was greatly diminished. Cimon was soon 
after ostracised*, and Pericles was triumphant. 
The two next years are marked with important 
successes on the part of the Athenians. They 
conquered the ^ginetSB in a naval engagement, 
and. compelled them to destroy their fortifications, 
surrender their fleet, and become tributary. And 
although they sustained a defeat at Tanagra from 
an invading Lacedaemonian army, their general, 
Myronides, more than compensated for the failure 
by signally defeating the Bkeotians at CEnophyta, 
and effectually breaking the power of Thebes. 

We now see their arms employed in a more 
distant portion of. the world. Maros, a Libyan 
prince, supplanted the power of Persia in Lower 
Egypt, and sent to the Athenian fleet at Cyprus to 
help him in establishing his power. The Athenians 
readily complied, and took possession of great part 
of Memphis. Artaxerxes sent an army and de- 
feated them ; Maros was impaled, and a reinforce- 
ment of flfty Athenian ships were sunk and taken .| 
It would have been well for Athens if this ill- 
starred expedition had taught them the folly and 
impolicy of interfering in foreign wars. 

* B. c. 459. OL LXXX. 2. t B- c. 455. OL LXXXL 2. 
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The aristocratic partj seems about this time to 
have regained some of its lost power, for Ephialtes 
was assassinated and Cimon recalled: possibly mu- 
tual concessions were made by the two opposite par- 
ties, for we find him acting cordially with Pericles. 
His services, also, as a general, were put in requi- 
sition ; he was intrusted with the command of 200 
triremes to besiege Citium, a town in Cyprus, where 
he died *, and the siege was afterwards raised. 

A perilous crisis, which ensued soon after f, dis- 
played the talents of Pericles. Euboea revolted ; 
and whilst Pericles and an Athenian army were 
engaged in quelling the insuri*ection, Megara took 
advantage of this to attempt to throw off the 
Athenian joke ; and a Peloponnesian army, com- 
manded by Plistoanax, invaded Attica, and laid 
waste the territory of Eleusis. Pericles crossed 
over from Euboea, and by bribery induced the Pelo- 
ponnesians to retreat ; he then returned and con* 
quered the Euboeans, and next negotiated a peace 
with the Peloponnesian confederacy for thirty 
years, on condition of resigning the Megarian 
ports of Nisaia and Pegse. 

In the fifth year of the thirty years' truce f a war 
broke out between Samos and Miletus. Tiie 
Athenians assisted the Saraians with forty ships, 
under the command of Pericles, and established a 
democratic , government. The new government, 
however, was overset, and Pericles again sailed 
with sixty triremes. Other reinforcements followed, 
and the oligarchal party were blockaded in Samos, 
and after eight months surrendered. 

On this occasion the tragic poet, Sophocles, was 
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associated with Pericles, his political and moral 
sentiments, as shown in his play called " The Anti- 
gone,'* having rendered him acceptable to his 
countrymen ; but, as it is said, the event proved 
that, though he was a good poet, he was totally unfit 
for the administration of public affairs. 

The wealthy and commercial city of Corinth 
had sent out a colony to the island of Corcyra 
(Corfu), which, like its mother city, had become 
rich and prosperous. The Corcyreans in their turn 
founded another colony in Blyria, named EpidamnuB 
(Durazzo), which, like most of the little states of 
Greece, became the theatre of civil war. The 
Ionian democratical party rose against the Dorian 
aristocracy, and drove them out of the place. They 
sought aid from the neighbouring tribes, and laid 
waste the territory of Epidamnus with fire and 
sword. 

The Epidamnians in their distress applied to their 
founders, tlie Corcyreans, to help them, and meeting 
with a refusal, next consulted the oracle of Delphi. 
The advice of the god was, that they should place 
their city under the protection of Corinth, as being 
the mother city of both them and Corcyra, and 
therefore their virtual founder. The Corinthians, 
who considered that the Corcyreans had been want- 
ing in respect, at once assented to their request, and 
despatched settlers and a garrison to Epidamnus. 
The Corcyreans then peremptonly demanded the 
restoration of the aristocratic party, and the expul- 
sion of the Corinthians. They endeavoured to 
enforce their orders by sending a fleet of forty 
ships; and when the Epidamnians refused, they 
proceeded to blockade the place. 

The Corinthians, on hearing this assembled in 
haste a large fleet and army, and the Corcyreans 
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sent ambassadors to Corinth with a proposal that 
their differences should be settled by arbitration ; 
but the Corinthians refused to treat unless the 
Corcyreans would raise the siege. All attempts at 
arranging matters failed, and a naval "battle was 
consequently fought in the Ambracian gulf.* The 
Corcyrean fleet numbered eighty ships, the Corin- 
thian seventy-five : the former were victorious, and 
took fifteen of the enemy's ships. Epidamnus capi- 
tulated ; the inhabitants were sold as slaves, and 
the Corinthian garrison made prisoners of war.f 

The naval success of the Corcyreans compelled 
the Corinthians to apply themselves resolutely to 
the task of recovering the position which they had 
lost, by building ships, and raising money and rein- 
forcements. The Corcyreans sent ambassadors to 
make an alliance with Athens j:, and the Corinthians 
seeing that a union of these two great maritime 
powers would be their ruin, sent envoys on their 
part to oppose them. The case was argued in the 
Athenian assembly (Ecclesia) on two successive 
days. In the first, the feeling of the people was in 
favour of the Corinthians, but the result of the 
second was a defensive alliance with Corey ra. 

Accordingly, ten Athenian triremes sailed for 
Corcyra with orders not to act except for the pro- 
tection of their allies from hostile attacks. The 
opportunity for interference soon occurred, for the 
Corinthians sent 150 ships, which anchored in the 
roads off the promontory of Cliimerium. Tlie Cor- 
cyreans set sail with 110 ships, together with the 
ten Athenian vessels, and a battle, the greatest 
which had ever yet been fought at sea between 
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Greeks, ensued. The Corinthians were decidedly 
victorious; but next morning a reinforcement of 
twenty ships arrived from Athens, and the Corin- 
thians, not feeling themselves strong enough to cope 
with their adversaries after the action of the pre- 
ceding day, retreated. Both sides, therefore, claimed 
the victory, and erected a trophy. 

This was the first overt cause of the Pelopon- 
nesiun war ; the second grew out of it, and was as 
follows : Potidaea, a town on the isthmus which 
joins Pallene to the mainland, was a Corinthian 
colony, but a subject-state of the Athenian confe- 
deracy. The Athenians, in consequence of their 
quarrel with Corinth, ordered the Potidaeans to 
rase their walls to the ground, an*d to send away 
the magistrate whom the Corinthians sent annually 
to govern them. The Potidaeans sent envoys to 
Athens to remonstrate, and at the same time dis- 
patched others to the great rival of Athens — 
Sparta. Encouraged by the Spartans, who pro- 
mised to invade Attica in case they were attacked, 
they threw off the Athenian yoke, were joined by 
the neighbouring Chalcidians and Bottiasans, and 
were supported in their revolt by the counsel and 
assistance of the Macedonian king Perdiccas, who 
was at war with Athens. 

The movements of the Athenians were now very 
vigorous : they sent a fleet and army to Macedonia, 
besieged and took Pydna, forced Perdiccas to con- 
clude a peace, and advanced against the Potidaeans. 
They meanwhile had been joined by 1000 Corin- 
thians, under the command of Aristeus, and also by 
the faithless Perdiccas, who had deserted the Athe- 
nians the moment he got safe out of their power. 
The hostile armies met at the isthmus, and the 
Athenians were victorious, but their general, Cal-* 
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!ias, fell. Ari&teiis succeeded in throwing himself 
nto Potidaeo, and the Athenians, being reinforced 
^y 1600 men, under Phormion, cut off by means 
^f lines the communication between Potidsea and 
^he continent, and with their fleet blockaded the 
place by sea. 

A congress of delegates from the principal Do- 
rian states now met at Sparta, at the instigation of 
the Corinthians. The breach of fuith of which the 
Athenians had been guilty, was warmly insisted on : 
all who had any complaint to make against Athens 
were invited to prefer it ; and the majority were for 
punishing the insolent commonwealth by an imme- 
diate declaration of war. 

" An embassy from Athens happened to be at this 
time at Sparta, and requested to be heard in de- 
fence of their country. The address of the ambas- 
sadors was wise, moderate, and at the same time 
fearless ; and whilst they recommended peace, they 
showed that, if attacked, they were quite ready for 
war. The king Archidamus, whom age and expe- 
rience had taught caution, endeavoured to calm the 
vehemence of the assembly, but the Ephor Sthene- 
laidas prevailed, and war was resolved upon. The 
Delphic oracle was consulted, and a favourable 
answer received. A second meeting was sum- 
iT^oned, which confirmed the decision of the first ; 
ai\d the Corinthians who were present recom- 
mended that funds should be borrowed from the 
treasures of Olympia and Delphi, in order to tam- 
per with the fidelity of the Athenian mercena- 
ries. 

Still, however, the cautious Dorians, wished to 
throw upon the Athenians the responsibility of 
spilling the first blood. They demanded, therefore, 
the exile of the Alcmosonids, as polluted by the 
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crime of their ancestors in the matter of Cylon.* 
By this means they hoped to get rid of Pericles, 
>vho belonged to this illustrious family. The Athe- 
nians retaliated by two similar demands. The 
Spartans had dragged some Helots from a sanctu- 
ary at Teenarus, and put them to death f ; and they 
had also polluted the temple of Minerva Chalcioecus 
(of the brazen house), by the murder of Pausanias. 
For these two acts, the Athenians reauired expia- 
tion. The negotiations came to nothing, and the 
Spartans then demanded theindependence of Greece, 
and the removal of the restrictions which Athens 
liad imposed upon the trade of Megara. The Athe- 
nians, on the advice of Pericles, refused to comply, 
and both sides prepared for war. The following 
event led to the commencement of hostilities. 

In the little town of Plata;a there were as usual 
two factions — one adopting Dorian politics, and 
therefore, in favour of oligarchy, or government by 
a privileged class, the otlier in favour of demo- 
cracy, or popular government, and inclined to side 
with the states of Ionian origin. In the spring of 
B.C. 431 J, the oligarchal party admitted a party of 
Thebans into the town, in hopes of oversetting the 
popular government, and detaching Platsea from 
the Athenian confederacy. But the people rose up 
in arms, slew some of the invaders, took 180 pri- 
soners, and, notwithstanding an attempt on the 
part of Athens to prevent it massacred them all. 
The Athenians then removed the women, children, 
and old men to Athens, and gan*isoned Platsea. 
Tims the thirty years' truce was broken in the 
fifteenth year of its continuance. • 
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CHAP. X. 

C0HMENCEMEI7T OF FELOPONITEeiAN WAR. — ALLIES OF 
SPARTA AND ATHENS. — REYElfUB OP ATHENS. — PELO- 
FONNE8IAN PLAN OP WARFARE. POLICY OF PERICLES. 

— FIRST INVASION OP ATTICA. — PLAGUE AT ATHENS. 

— DEATH OF PERICLES. 

There had been so long a peace that the rising 
generation had never experienced the horrors of 
war, and therefore were eager for it. The majority 
of the Greeks sympathised with Sparta, because 
she put herself forward as their liberator from the 
hateful tyranny which Athens exercised towards 
her subject states. The Spartans were always con- 
tent if their allies would establish an oligarchal 
form of government ; further. than this they did not 
interfere. The Athenians, on the other hand, always 
insisted on absolute supremacy. liike most demo- 
cracies, they were jealous of any interference with 
their own liberty, but unscrupulous and oppressive 
tyrants in their dealings with everybody else. 

Difference of race, however, and of politics, de- 
termined, as a general rule, the side which each 
little state espoused in this eventful war. It was 
a war in which Greece was not, as in that with the 
Persians, nobly fighting for her independence and 
national existence against a barbarian invader, but 
one in which Greek was matched against Greek, 
urged on by all the petty jealousies which embitter 
the, enmities of near neighbours. It was. nothing 
lesF than a oivii war ; and thus it sowed those seeds 
of discord which eventually made Greece the prey 
of foreign foes, and ultimately worked her ruin. 

All the Peloponnese, being Dorian, joined Sparta, 
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except Achaia and Argos. Acliaia was Ionian, 
but at length the tie of neighbourhood prevailed 
over diflFerence of race, and the Achaeans sided with 
Sparta, Argos, however, was Sparta's equal and 
rival ; and jealousy caused the Argives to remain 
neutral. The allies of Sparta out of the Peninsula 
were Ambracia, Anactorium, Boeotia, Leucas, Lo- 
cris, Megara, and Phocis. The states on the coast 
supplied the fleet in which Sparta was deficient; 
Boeotia, Locris, and Phocis sent each a small con^ 
tingent of cavalry. Aid was also sought from the 
Dorian colonies of Sicily and Italy (Magna Graecia), 
and even from the king of Persia. Their army 
amounted to about 60,000. The allies of Athens on 
the continent comprehended only the Plataeans, and 
the Messenians of Naupactus and Acarnania. The 
Athenians were not popular with their neighbours, 
but their naval power and commercial influence, 
and the number of states which were tributary to 
them owing to their position as treasurers of Greece, 
secured to them Zacynthus and Corey ra, all the 
islands of the Archipelago except Melos and Thera, 
and the Greek cities on the coasts of Asia-Minor, 
the Hellespont, and Thrace. The Chians, Corcy- 
reans, and Lesbians furnished ships — theThessalians 
cavalry. The principal strength of the Athenians 
consisted in their fleet, which numbered 300 tri- 
remes, or ships with three banks of oars, which 
were manned by 50,000 men. Besides their nu- 
merous garrisons, they had 29,000 fighting men. 
They had 6000 talents in the treasury, besides the 
moveable gold plates which c-overed the colossal 
statue of Pallas in the Acropolis, and the vast trea- 
sures of the different temples, which might always 
be borrowed on an emergency. Their annual re- 
revenue amounted to 600 talents. This was an 
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enormous revenue for so small a statd as Athens, as 
will be seen by the following calculation. The cur- 
rent coin of Attica was the drachma, wiiich was 
about equal to a French franc, t. e. 25 drachmflo 
were worth about 20 shillings ; 100 drachmas made 
a sum called a mina, which therefore equalled about 
4/., and 60 minse made a talent, which equalled 240/. 
But, besides this, money went further then than it 
does now, just as in Queen Elizabeth's reign a man 
who had a hundred a-year was far richer than one 
who possesses the same income in the present day ; 
and so in Greece, in the time of the Peloponnesiau 
war, we find, from knowing the price of a bushel 
of corn, a soldier's daily pay, and a labourer's day's 
wages, that money was at least three times as valu- 
able as it is now. Hence the annual revenue of 
Athens was equivalent to 432,000/.; and their 
ready money amounted to considerably more than 
4,320,000/. Athens was prepared to squander this 
Tust sum in fighting, instead of in adding to her 
wealth and prosperity. 

The Peloponnesiau plan for conducting the war 
was to invade Attica every year, when the corn 
was ripe, lay waste the country, and then retire. 
Now the Athenians were, like the English, very 
fond of a country life, and of their farms and 
gardens. The Peloponnesians therefore thought 
that this course would so harass and vex them, 
that they would either gladly make terms, or else 
matters would be brought to a crisis by a decisive 
general engagement. The confederate armies were 
to meet for each campaign at the isthmus, with 
two thirds of the quota which they were bound to 
supply; and when the campaign was over the 
whole force was disbanded, and each returned to 
his own home. 
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The plan by which Pericles proposed to counter- 
act this was a very wise one^ and the Athenians 
saw its wisdom, and kept to it as long as he lived. 
But it involved great self-sacrifice and self-denial, 
even considerable misery and hardship. He recom- 
mended them to leave, without protection, their 
fields and gardens, in which they took such plea- 
sure, and to permit them to be laid waste by their 
bitter foes ; to pull down their farms and villas, and 
cottages, and remove the materials and all their 
property to Athens ; to send their stock for safety 
to Euboea, and to live within the walls of a close 
and stifiing city, which thus became so crowded by 
this infiux of people, that not only every dwelling, 
but the bastions of the walls, and even the temples 
of the gods, were crowded with inhabitants, and 
every vacant spot of ground was covered with 
miserable huts. This wise statesman and general 
knew that, with so large a fleet to protect the ports, 
and so wide a commercial connection with the 
foreign corn countries, Athens would be well sup- 
plied, and need not fear famine ; and that therefore 
her resources would be better employed in retaliat- 
ing on the coasts of Peloponnesus, which could have 
no foreign supplies, than in defending her own do-* 
mains. The people obediently complied with his 
suggestions, and a fleet of 100 ships was equipped 
to lay waste the Peloponnesian coast. 

He recommended them also to pay the greatest 
attention to their navy, and not to be tempted by an 
ambitious desire of conquest to engage in foreign 
and distant wars. Well would it have been for 
Athens, if they had attended to his advice : so long 
as they did, they maintained their place ; but whew 
they lost Pericles, the power of Athens gradually 
declined. 

H 
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TfaePeloponnesian army now marched into Attica 
under Archidamus, king of Sparta.* He first laid 
siege to the frontier fortress of ^noe, bnt without 
success. He then ravaged the Eleusinian and 
ThriaBian plains, and advanced upon Acharnse, the 
largest of the Attic demi or boroughs. Some skir- 
mishes of cavalrj took place, and the Acharnians 
were very anxious to fight for their hearths and 
homes ; but tlie policy of Pericles prevailed, and 
ArchidamuSy finding that he could not provoke 
the Athenians to risk a pitched battle, marched to 
the westward through Boeotia, and so returned 
home. 

The Athenians meanwhile devastated the coast of 
the Peloponnesus, and met with no check except from 
Brasidas, the celebrated Lacedemonian general, of 
whom we now hear for the first time. The Athe- 
nians were just upon the point of getting possession 
of Methone in Laconia, when Brasidas; by an act of 
gallant daring, effected an entrance into the town and 
prevented it. A body also of Athenian colonists 
expelled the ^ginetans from their barren rock, and 
the houseless exiles found a welcome from the Lace- 
demonians, who gave them Thyrea, on the frontier 
between Argos and Laconia, to dwell in. The 
autumii was employed by the Athenians in an in- 
vasion of the territory of their commercial rival 
Megara, which, as has been stated, had Joined the Pe- 
loponnesian confederacy, and this harassing species 
of warfare was regularly continued twice in every 
year. The first year of the Peloponnesian war con- 
eluded with a solemn public funeral of those brave 
men who had fallen in battle, and Pericles was 
selected to pronounce their funeral oration. 

♦ B.C 431. OL LXXXVIL 2. 
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The next year * a dreadful plague broke out in 
Athens. It had already laid waste Egypt and Persia, 
and first appeared in the Athenian port of Fiirseus, 
from whence it rapidly spread to the city itself. 
The sufferings of its victims were intense, and the 
crowded state of the city augmenting the virulence 
of the disease rendered the mortality, terrible. But 
the demoralizing effect of this dreadful scourge was 
even more awful than its physical effects. Men in 
their despair became callous: their hearts were 
hardened against the calls of duty and affection. 
The obligations of morality were utterly disregarded : 
the prevdling feeling was, '< Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die-" 

The Peloponnese, wonderful to say, escaped this 
dreadful scourge, and the army of the Lacedas« 
monians and their allies made its annual incursion 
into Attica, but only remained there forty days. 
The plague, however, was carried by some reinforce- 
ments to the army before Potidaoa, one-fourth fell 
victims to it, and the severity of the winter induced 
the Athenians to accept the surrender of the place 
on mild conditions, although the besieged were re- 
duced to the extremity of famine, and could not 
have held out much longer. 

The most important operation of the next spring 
was the siege of Plataea by Archidamus.f It was 
carried on with great skill ; but the endeavours of 
the assailants were so resolutely met by the besieged, 
that they were compelled to turn the siege into a 
blockade. About the same time two decisive naval 
engagements, in the gulf of Corinth, were won by 
the Athenian admiral Phormio. 
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'. One of the most melancholy events of the plague 
was the loss of Pericles, who fell a victim to it this 
year. It had deprived him of all that were dear 
to him, his family and his children, and he had 
before his death been doomed to experience the 
ingratitude of his fickle countrymen. Smarting 
under the unavoidable miseries of so harassing a 
war, they unjustly accused him of being the cause 
of it. His defence was noble, fearless and cutting; 
but popular prejudice prevailed, and they fined and 
deposed the man to whose wisdom as a statesman 
they mainly owed their greatness and safety. Soon, 
however, they discovered their error, and reinstated 
him. Their confidence in him during the few short 
months which intervened between this and his 
death was unbounded. But they were soon to lose 
him, and his loss was indeed irreparable. He 
understood the difference between liberty and law- 
lessness. His eloquence, talents for business, and, 
above all, his unimpeachable honesty and his known 
unselfishness, commanded universal respect, and 
gave him irresistible influence. None of his sue* 
cessors possessed these qualifications. The bene* 
Tolence of his disposition was equal to his other 
good qualities, and his great comfort in the hour of 
death was, that he had never caused any Athenian 
citizen to put on mourning. 

Sitalces, king of the Odrysae, in Thrace, pretended 
great friendship for the Athenians, and this year 
he made his son Sadocus an Athenian citizen. He 
promised to depose Perdiccas, and give the kingdom 
of Macedonia to his brother Philip ; but he promised 
more than he could perform, and the severity of the 
winter drove his army back to Thrace. 
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CHAP. XI. 

BSYOLT OF LESBOS. — ESCAPE OF THE PLAT^ANS. — TREAT* 
HENT OF THE MITTLENEAN6. — MASSACRE OF THE FLA* 
• TJ3AH8, — CORCYBiEAN SEDITIOK. 

The island of Lesbos had become so wealthy and 
powerful) especially hy sea, that its inhabitants 
determined to take advantage of the first oppor- 
tunity to throw off the Athenian yoke. Their pre- 
parations were scarcely made when they were driven 
somewhat prematurely into revolt by the Methym- 
neans sending secret information to Athens.* The 
Athenians, when informed of the design of the Les- 
bians, sent a fleet with orders to attack Mitylene, 
the capital of Le3bos> whilst the inhabitants were 
celebrating a festival of Apollo outside the walls. 
The Mityleneans, however, received timely news of 
the Athenian movements, and kept within their 
city. 

A truce was made with the Athenian commanders, 
and delegates were sent to Athens to plead in their 
defence. But they also sent proposals to Sparta to 
join their confederacy. The Athenians would not 
listen to the Mitylenean ambassadors, but the Les* 
bians were made members of the Peloponnesian con- 
federacy. The Peloponnesians then made imme* 
diate preparations for attacking Athens itself, but 
were stopped by the rapid movements of the enemy, 
who appeared in considerable force off the coast of 
Laconia. They were, therefore, obliged to content 
themselves with sending a fleet lender Alcidas to 
relieve Mitylene, which however did not arrive 
until Mitylene had fallen. 

♦ B. 0. 428. OL LXXXVin. 1. 
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The Athenians despatched a force under Paches 
in the autumn, who, by means of a wall, cut off all 
communication between the city and the rest of the 
island. Great as the resources of Athens were at 
the commencement of the wai', this siege exhausted 
them, and they were obliged for the first time to 
faise 200 talents by a property- tax. So costly a 
thing is war. In the winter of this year the 
Plataeans, as their supplies were almost exhausted 
and they saw no hope of relief, determined to 
attempt an escape. They took advantage of a dark 
night, with wind and rain, and 212 succeeded in 
their perilous enterprise. When they had got safe, 
out of the city they turned out of the right road in 
order to mislead their enemies, and thus arrived at 
Athens. Some of the original party being afraid, 
gave up the attempt; but only one was taken 
prisoner. So little did those who turned back 
anticipate the success of the rest, that they sent a 
herald in the morning to ask for their dead bodies^ 
taking it for granted that they had all perished.* 

The next spring, whilst the LacedaBmonian army 
was making its annual incursion into Attica, the 
Mityleneans surrendered at discretion. They were 
driven to this by the refusal of the lower orders 
to make a sally against the Athenians. It is 
evident that the oligarchal party had got the upper 
Irnnd; or the alliance with Sparta would never have 
been made ; and, doubtless when made, it was con- 
trary to the wishes of the democracy. There was 
in the town a Lacedaemonian envoy named Salsethus, 
who had managed to get into the place in spite of 
the blockade, and it was at liis advice that the 
demos had been entrusted with arms^ which they 

♦ p. c. 427. PL LXXXVIIL 2. . 
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then made use of in resistance to the. commands of 
their oppressors. 

Just after Mitylene had capitulated, Alcidas 
arrived, and, finding his presence useless, returned 
by way of the Asiatic coast. Paches sailed in 
pursuit, but, not being able to overtake him, re- 
turned to Lesbos, and sent the heads of the oli- 
gai*chal party, together with Salasthus, to Athens 
as prisoners of war. 

Sala&thus was immediately put to death, and an 
assembly was held, in which at the advice of Cleon, 
a vulgar and cruel demagogue, and (which is always 
the case), as cowardly as he was cruel, it was 
.decreed that all the males in Mitylene should be 
^lain, and the women and children sold as slaves. 

The orders were scarcely sent, when the people 
repented of their cruelty ; and next day another 
assembly was summoned. Cleon still persisted in his 
.blood-thirsty policy ; but mercy found an advocate 
in Diodotus. The latter carried his point, and a 
.ti'ireme was immediately sent with a reprieve. By 
.dint of rowing night and day they arrived just 
in time to save the poor Mityleneans, The oli- 
gai'chal partizans, however, who had originally 
been sent to Athens by Paches, in number about 
1000, were put to the sword. The walls of 
Mitylene were demolished, and the whole island, 
with the exception of that portion belonging to the 
Methymneans, who had remained faithful to Athens^ 
was divided into 3000 lots. A tithe was then 
assigned to the gods, and the remainder distributed 
amongst Athenian citizens, who let them to the 
Lesbians at a rent of two minas for each allotment 
per annum. An act of savage cruelty disgraced 
Sparta this year. Those who still remained in 
Platasa, reduced to the last extremity of famine. 
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sarrendered under a promise that they should be 
fairly tried and only the guilty punished. When 
the judges arrived and the trial began the poor 
Plataeans were simply asked, whether they had done 
any service to Lacedsemon during the war. The 
only possible answer to this question was " None." 
In vain they pleaded their unparalleled constancy 
and patriotism in the Persian war. Two hundred 
Platasans and twenty-five Athenians were massacred^ 
the women and children were sold into slavery, and 
their territory given to their implacable foes — the 
Thebans. 

Political hatred and the strife of faction proved 
the bane of all the Greek states ; and an awful in« 
stance of this had occurred in Corcyra. The Co- 
rinthians had, it will be remembered, taken some 
Corcyrseans prisoners at Epidamnus. These they 
set at liberty, under a promise that they would 
crush the democratic party, and cause Corcyra to 
desert the Athenian league. At first they suc- 
ceeded, but afterwards they were in turn over- 
powered by the democratical party, under the com- 
mand of Pithias. For some time each party was in 
turn victorious ; and on one occasion, Pithins and 
sixty of his friends were assassinated in the Boul^, 
or senate-house ; on another, 400 of the aristocratic 
party took sanetuaiy in the temple of Here (Juno). 
Fifty were induced to submit to a trial, and were 
all put to death : the rest, in despair, died by their 
own hands. 

A massacre then commenced, which continued 
seven days. Every one who had any private grudge 
to satisfy, took this opportunity of denouncing his 
enemy on public grounds. Debtors escaped their 
liabilities by murdering their creditors ; the ties of 
party were deemed stronger than those of blood ; 
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and the nearest relatives mercilessly sacrificed each 
other to the hitterness of their hostile feelings. The 
utter demoralization of which Corcyra presented 
83 awful an instance, extended, as we are told by 
Thucydides, the historian of the Peloponnesian war, 
throughout Greece; and every state, in its turn, 
experienced a bloody revolution. Of these scenes 
of horror, an Athenian fleet and army were un- 
concerned spectators ; and, by refraining from inter- 
ference when they might easily have put a stop to 
them, almost showed that they looked upon them 
with approbation. 

Another year of pestilence devastated Athens • ; 
but the, Athenian arms were generally successful, 
and the Peloponnesians were deterred from making 
their annual incursion into Attica by earthquakes, 
to which Greece, like other volcanic countries, was 
sometimes subject. Nicias, one of their generals, 
assisted by Eurymedon, conquered the Tanagreeans 
in Boeotia ; and Demosthenes, after an expedition, 
entirely round the Peloponnese, joined forces with 
the Acarnanians, and defeated the Ambraciots, who 
were assisted by a Peloponnesian force of 3000 
heavy armed troops. Two battles were fought ; in 
the flrst, the Spartan general, Eurylochus, fell, and 
in the second, the Ambraciots experienced such 
severe loss, that a herald, who came to demand the 
corpses of the slain for burial, was so thunderstruck 
at the numbers, that he went away leaving them 
unburied in the field. 

In the fifth year of the war, Athenian ambition 
had, contrary to the express advice of Pericles, 
meddled with the affairs of Sicily. The Dorian 
state of Syracuse was at war with the Ionian Leon* 

* B. c. 426. OL LXXXVUL 3. 
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tium. All thd other Dorian cities, except Camarinsy 
joined Syracuse ; whilst Camarina, and the Italian 
town of Rhegium (Reggio), sided with the Leon- 
tines. An ambassador from Leontium, the eloquent 
Gorgias, was sent to Athens^ who persuaded the 
Athenians, who hoped eventually to make Sicily a 
subject state, to send twenty ships to their assistance. 



CHAP. XII. 

OCCUPATION OF PTL08. — TAKING OP SPUACTERIft. — CON- 
CLUSION OP CORCTRJBAN SEDITION. — THRACIAN SXPEDI-> 
TION OF BRASIDAS. — BATTLE OF DBLIUM. -» DEATHS 09 
CLEON AND BRASIDAS. — PEACE OF NICIAS. 

In the seventh year of the war, a fresh reinforce- 
ment was sent to Sicily, commanded by Eurymedoa 
and Sophocles, who were ordered to touch at Cor- 
cyra, and assist the democratical party, the opposite 
faction having received aid from Lacedeemon. 
Demosthenes was allowed to accompany this fleets 
and to make what use of it he thought proper on the 
coast of the Peloponnese. When the ships arrived 
off the coast of Messinia, he proposed landing and 
fortifying Pylos, the modern Navarino. The ad- 
mirals at first refused, but a storm drove them into 
the port. The soldiers and sailors having nothing 
to do, began, by way of amusement, to build a wall ; 
and having neither hods nor tools, selected th« 
stones that fitted best) and carried the cement on 
their backs, supporting it with their clasped hands. 

♦ B. c. 425. 01. LXXXVIir. 4. 
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When tbe wall was sufficiently advanced, Eurjmedon 
and Sophocles proceeded on their vojage, and left 
Demosthenes with ^ve ships behind. 

The Spartans at first thought little of this affair ; 
but at lengthy seeing the danger of a fortress of 
occupation in their own territory, the army left 
Attica. The fleet was recalled from Corcjra, and 
both set off for Fjlos. Demosthenes, also, seeing 
his danger, sent to Eurjmedon for succour. Four 
hundred and twenty Spartans, with their attendant 
Helots, then occupied the little island of Sphacteria 
(Sphagia) ; and by this means, and by blockading 
with their fleet the entrance to the harbour, the 
Xiacedsemonians hoped to cut off from Demosthenes 
his succours, and reduce him by famine. 

In a short time Eurjmedon arrived : a desperate 
battle was fought, in which the Athenian fleet was 
victorious, and the 420 Spartans were blockaded in 
Sphacteria* The authorities at Sparta then pre- 
pared a truce> in order to give time for an embassy 
being sent to Athens. The ambassadors offered 
peace on condition that those blockaded in Sphac- 
teria should be allowed to depart uninjured. Many 
of the Athenians would gladly have closed with 
the proposals of Sparta on such advantageous terms ; 
but Cleon persuaded the assembly to demand the 
surrender of the besieged, and the restoration of the 
Megarian ports of Nisasa and Pegse, and other places 
which they had lost in the course of the war. This 
decision put an end to the negotiations. 

Provisions being secretly conveyed into the island, 
it was enabled to hold out ; and, the Athenians be- 
coming impatient, Cleon arrogantly said it was the 
admirara fault that the island was not taken, and 
that if he was |n command he would capture it 
within twenty days. The modest Nicias offered to 
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resign in his favour, and Cleon, imagining tliat 
the offer was made in jest, accepted it. When, 
however, he found that Nicias was serious, he tried 
to back out ; but the Athenian people loved a joke, 
and insisted on his taking the command. They 
thought they were sure of one of two good things, 
— either to take the Spartans, or to get rid of 
Cleon. 

Accident crowned his arrogant boast with success. 
A fire destroyed the thick wood which concealed 
and protected the Spartans. The island was attacked 
on all sides and obstinately defended; and after 
great carnage, the survivors, in number 290, sur- 
rendered, and were taken as prisoners to Athens 
within the promised twenty days. There they were 
kept as hostages, in case the Lacedsemonians should 
again invade Attica. Amongst the prisoners were 
members of some of the best Spartan families. They 
were, therefore, very anxious for peace; but the 
Athenians resolutely refused, and an Athenian garri- 
son occupied Pyloa* The last scene of the bloody 
Corcyraean tragedy was now enacted. Eurymedon 
and Sophocles arrived at Corcyra, and blockaded 
the exiled nobles in the fortress of Istria, where they 
had taken refuge. The exiles were obliged to capit- 
ulate, and the Athenians put them in dep6t in a 
little island called Ptychia. 

The democratical party then deluded them into 
making an attempt to escape, and they were taken 
in the act, and given up to their ruthless enemies. 
By them they were shut up in a building, and, being 
taken out twenty at a time, were forced to run the 
gauntlet, between two files of armed men. When 
sixty had been thus massacred, the rest refused to 
come out. Accordingly the popular party unroofed 
the building, and shot arrows at th^m from the 
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water ; many, in despair, Committed suicide, and 
thus all were butchered, and civil strife was only 
ended by the entire destruction of the aristrocratic 
party. 

Next year * Sparta suffered a severe blow in the 
papture of the island of Cythera (Cerigo), which 
commanded the southern headland of the Pelopon-^ 
nese. The Sicilian towns concluded a general 
peace with one another, on the recommendation of 
Hermocrates, the Syracusan ; and when the Athe- 
nian generals, whose services were no longer re- 
quired by their Leontine allies, returned to Athens, 
their fellow-citizens, who had looked for rich spoils 
and brilliant victories, and who could not brook dis- 
appointment, accused them of having been bribed, 
banished Sophocles and Pythodorus, and inflicted a 
fine on Eurymedon. 

The Dorian origin of Megara, as well as the com- 
mercial illiberality which it had experienced from 
Athens, attached it to the Lacedaemonian interest ; 
but, as its constitution was democratical, there was 
in it a party favourable to the Athenians. Through 
the intrigues of this party, the Athenians were put 
in possession of the walls which united the city to 
its port of NisflBa, in the same way that the long 
Mails joined the Firceus and the other harbours to 
Athens. 

Brasidas, whose gallant action in cutting his way 
through th§ Athenian army to relieve Methone, 
iias already been related "I", happened to be at Corinth ; 
and, hastening to Megara, his timely presence pre- 
vented the Athenians from taking the town, and 
overthrowing its oligarchal institutions. He then 
proceeded on his way to Thrace, to attack the 

* B 0. 424. OL LXXXIX. 1. f See page 51. 
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Athenian possessions in tliat country, and Chal* 
cidice. One of the most serious reverses which be- 
fel the Athenian arms in the course of this war 
was experienced bj them this jear. The constitu- 
tions of the Boeotian confederate towns, of which 
Thebes was the capital, were oligarchal; but a 
revolutionary party wished to establish a democracy 
by the help of the Athenians. The revolutionists 
opened negotiations with the Athenian general, Hip-* 
pocrates, and with Demosthenes, the admiral of the 
heet, at Naupactus* It was agreed that the former 
should invade Boeotia on the north, and that the 
latter should take possession of the fort of Deli urn. 
In this design the popular leaders promised their 
co-operation, and a general rising was expected to 
take place in all the towns. 

The plan, however, failed. Demosthenes hastily 
fortified and garrisoned Delium, and then commenced 
liis retreat. He had reached the Athenian frontier, 
when the Boeotian army, under Pagondas, overtook 
him. A bloody battle was fought, and the Athe« 
nians were utterly routed. Delium was besieged and 
taken. The Athenian loss amounted to 1000 heavy 
armed men, besides a crowd of light armed. It is 
said that Socrates saved the life of Xenophon on 
this occasion, and bore him off on his broad shoulders 
from this disastrous field. 

When the Athenians sent to demand their dead, 
they were refused, on the ground that Delium was 
sacred to Apollo, and that therefore its occupation 
was an act of sacrilege. The Boeotians then fol- 
lowed up their success in the field, by laying siege to 
this place. Part of the Athenian walls were made 
of timber; against this the Boeotians brought to 
bear a grate, filled with combustibles, to which was 
attached a long tube, and through it a blast of air- 
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was conveyed to the fire : tlius the wall was burnt, 
and the place surrendered. The Athenians imme- 
diately fied, but 200 prisoners were taken. A 
Lacedfemonian army, under the determined Bra^ 
sidas, now carried the war into the Thracian pos- 
sessions of Athens, and met with a hearty welcome 
from the Chalcidian towns, who were weary of the 
Athenian supremacy, and were already ripe for re* 
volt. Perdiccas also was again faithless to Athens, 
and espoused the cause of Brasidas. So energetic 
were the moyements of the Spartan general, that 
by the commencement of winter he* was before 
Amphipolis, on the Strymon, and had made himself 
master of the surrounding neighbourhood. The 
celebrated historian Thucydides was on the coast 
with a squadron of seven ships, and hastened to re- 
Here the city; but it had surrendered when he 
arrived. He succeeded, however, in saving Eion, 
another town at the mouth of the Strymon, but he 
was nevertheless condemned on account of his invo- 
luntary misfortune, and only escaped capital punish- 
ment by exile. Brasidas then added to the acqui- 
sitions which he had made the peninsula of Acte 
and Sithonia, and the town of Torone. 

At the commencement of the ninth year of the 
war*, a truce was made for a year; but it did 
not stop the progress of Lacedaemonian influence. 
Scione and Mende revolted; but afterwards the 
democratic party in the latter town again recovered 
the ascendancy. The Athenians were admitted, and 
the Lacedaemonians forced to retreat to Scione. 
Perdiccas now once more changed sides, and went 
over to the Athenians. 

* B. 0. 423. OL LXXXIX. 2. 
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c When thJb truce expired *, Gleon, who, nptwit)i«-^ 
standing his coarseness and cowardice, had great 
tftlents, and exercised a commanding influence over 
the popular mind at Athens, was chosen one of the 
generals. At the head of a considerable force he 
sailed for Thrace, and, in the absence of Brasidas, 
took Torone, and then made for Amphipolis, A 
battle was fought, in which Cleon behaved with his 
usual cowardice, and was slain. The Athenians 
were completely routed, and Brasidas received a 
mortal wound. He only lived to hear that his army 
was victorious. The Amphipolitans destroyed all 
the memorials of the Athenians which existed in 
their city, considered Brasidas as their real founder, 
and instituted games and sacrifices at his tomb, as if 
he were a hero or demigod. 

' Now that Brasidas and Cleon were dead, who 
were the great promoters of war, — the one .for his 
energetic activity, the other for his mischievous 
ambition, — the influence of the peaceful Nicias pre- 
vailed at Athens. At Sparta an insurrection of 
the Helots was apprehended, of the bravest of whom 
they had, two years previously, treacherously mas- 
sacred 2000; and a truce which they had made 
with Argos for thirty years was on the point of ex- 
piring. All things, therefore, combined to produce 
a desire for peace on both sides ; and in the be- 
ginning of the new year I, a truce was agreed upon 
for fifty years, which was followed immediately after 
by an alliance ofiensive and defensive between 
Athens and Lacedaemon, for the same period of 
time. To this truce, commonly called the peace of 
Nicias, all the inferior states were consenting parties^ 

• B.C. 422. 01. LXXXIX. 3. 
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with the exception of the Boootians, Corinthians^ 
Eleans, and Megarians. 
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' THE HELIANS. — ATHENIAN INTEBFERENCE IN SICILY. 

MUTILATION OS* THE HERMJB.*— THE BZFBDITION SETS 
SAIL. 

It was easier, however, to make a treaty of peace 
than to comply with the conditions on which the 
treaty was made. Both Athens and Sparta tried to 
evade compliance with the stipulated terms, and 
the powerful state of Argos took advantage of the 
calm, to^form, at the instigation of the Corinthians, 
a rival league against Sparta within the Felopon- 
nese. This confederacy was joined immediately by 
the Eleans, Corinthians, and Mantineans. The 
Boeotians, however, made an alliance with Sparta ; 
and when the Argives heard of this, they also made 
a truce with the Lacedsemonians. 

The Athenians were jealous of this acquisition of 
strength by Sparta, and the character of Nicias 
was not sufficiently vigorous to maintain the in- 
fluence which he had exerted in favour of peace. 
At this crisis there appeared upon the political stage 
a young man, possessing all the qualifications for 
wielding at his will the popular mind. This was 
Alcibiades, the son of Clinias, the pupil of Socrates, 
and the ward of Pericles. He was of ancient and 
noble family ; and the republican Athenians were 
not insensible to the claims of an unblemished de- 
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stcent, and an heroic ancestry. Ke was po^seeded 
of brilliant talents, a fine person, fascinating and 
popular manners, and spent his vast wealth with 
splendid and open-hand^ generosity. These daz- 
zling qualities caused his Tices to be overlooked, for 
he was selfish, ambitious, profligate ; and, notwith- 
standing his aristocratic bias, he soon became the 
head of a powerful party, and that party was eager 
for war. 

Alcibiades had a private pique against the Spar- 
tans. His ancestors had been on terms of mutual 
friendship and hospitality with them ; but this re- 
lation had been broken off by his grandfather. He, 
wishing to renew it, had shown great kindness to 
the prisoners from Sphacteria; but the Spartans 
had taken no notice of this, and had preferred ne* 
gotiating with the leader of the peace-party, Nicias. 
By his interference the Spartan envoys were in- 
sulted, and the people of Athens were persuaded 
that Sparta wished to strip them of all their alliies. 
Thus an alliance, offensive and defensive, for 100 
years, was concluded between Athens, Argos, Elis, 
and Mantinea. 

Next year * war broke out amongst the states of 
the Peloponnese. The occasion of it was the in- 
vasion of the Epidaurian territory by the Argives, 
on the ground that the Epidaurians had omitted to 
send the customary offering to the temple of Apollo, 
in Argolis. The Athenians became involved in it, 
in consequence of their assisting the Argives, ac<- 
eording to the terms of the alliance. The Spartans 
on the other hand, sent 300 men to the assistance 
q£ the Epidaurians. 

♦ 3.0. 419. OL XC. 2. 
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. Alcibiades was one of the generals for they^ar, 
and, at his snggestion, the Athenians inscribed on 
the column on which, as was usual, the treaty with 
Sparta had been engraved, " the Lacedaemonians 
are unmindful of their oath.'* A desultory warfare 
was carried on during the whole of this year ; and 
in the next a battle was fought at Mantinea, be- 
tween the Lacedaemonians, under the command of 
their king, Agis, and the combined forces of the 
Argives, Mantineans, and Athenians. The allied 
armies were defeated, but the loss was not so great 
as might have been expected, for the Spartans never 
pursued a flying enemy. This success restored the 
reputation and revived the spirits of the Lacedae- 
monians.* 

The power of Argos was depressed in the same 
proportion, and as the oligarchal party at this time 
gained the supremacy, Argos renounced the Athe- 
nian alliance, and made a treaty with Sparta for 
fifty years. But the very next year f, a counter- 
revolution again took place, the oligarchal govern- 
ment was overthrown, and in B. c. 416, Alcibiades 
with twenty ships sailed to Argos and completed 
the destruction of that party, by taking 300 of them . 
prisoners. Such rapid changes came over the face 
of Greek politics, according as one party or the 
other had the upper hand in any one of the in- 
fluential states. 

We now have to relate one of those acts of brutal 
and wanton cruelty which are foul blots on the 
Athenian character. The little island of Melos was 
inhabited by a Dorian colony, which had preserved 
its independence for centuries, owing to its never 

♦ B. c. 418. 01. XC. 3. t B- c- 4A7. 
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lumng interfered in tiie qnarrels of its neigbbonrs. 
Bat in the eyes of the Athenians this rerj neu- 
trality was not a merit, bat a crime. Athenian 
eopiditjr and amlHtion woold not be content without 
its salgagation. The Melians foaght coorageoasly 
for thdr beloved libertj, and woald not consent to 
become either allies or subjects of Athens. At 
length resistance was hopeless, and they sorrendered. 
All the men were slaaghtered, the women and 
children sold into slavery, and 500 Atiienian colo* 
nists took possession of the island.* 

The Athenians soon began to experience the cfid- 
astrons consequences of not following the wise re- 
commendation of Pericles, to abstain from foreign 
conquests. They had formed a scheme of wild and 
daring ambition, to the accomplishment of which 
the conquest of Sicily was, as they supposed, to 
pave the way. They entertained the idea of ex- 
tending their conquests from Sicily to Italy; to 
build vast fleets with the timber of the ItaJian 
forests ; to engage Iberian mercenaries ; to vanquish 
the Carthaginians ; and, when they had tlius made 
the conquest of the Mediterranean, and cut off all 
communication between Sparta and her allies there, 
to establish permanently their supremacy on her 
ruins. Athens had not made a right calculation of 
her strength, and so she fell. 

The peace of Hermocrates did not long continue. 
The little towns of Selinus and Egesta quarrelled. 
Selinus made an alliance with Syracuse : Egesta 
sent envoys to ask the aid of the Athenians.* The 
Athenians were ready enough to consent, especially 
as the Egestaeans promised to bear the cost of the 
war. Delegates were sent to examine into the 

♦ B.C. 416. 01. XCI. 1. 
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state of the case, and they returned the following 
spring with sixty talents. Athens was in raptures. 
Alcibiades and Lamachus urged them on, and, in 
9pite of the opposition of Nicias, the expedition 
was determined on, and Alcibiades, Lamachus, and 
Nicias chosen as its commanders. Things were all 
but ready, when one morning all the statues of the 
god Hermes, which adorned the streets of Athens, 
were found mutilated. Who had done it was a 
perfect mystery. Probably it was a bold stroke of 
the peace party to create a tumult, and thus put a 
stop to the expedition. However, the people were 
shocked and alarmed at this act of sacrilege, and 
hints were thrown out that Alcibiades and his 
friends, in a drunken frolic, had been guilty of the 
sacrilegious outrage. 

Alcibiades indignantly demanded an inquiry, but 
his enemies were aware of his popularity and his 
influence with the army, and felt sure that he would 
be acquitted. They therefore got a decree passed 
that the investigation should be deferred until the 
return of the Sicilian expedition. They thought 
that with this suspicion hanging over his head they 
could, in his absence, easily get up other charges 
which would ruin him. Other parties were likewise 
involved together with Alcibiades in the accusation ; 
but there can be no doubt that either he or they 
must have been innocent. Many of the accused 
could not possibly have been accomplices of Alci- 
biades, for they were his enemies. Probably many 
innocent persons were accused, owing to the great 
encouragements held out to public informers. At 
midsummer the armament set sail. The scene 
was a most imposing one. The whole population 
crowded the Piraeus to bid farewell to the departing 
warriors. Pennants of many colours fluttered f' 
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the well-equipped ships, and the polished armour 
of the heavy-armed soldiers glittered in the sun- 
shine. Libations were poared to the gods, and the 
mingled voices of thousands ascended in prayer to 
heaven. 



CHAP. XIV. 

STATE OF AFFAIRS AT SYBACtTSE. — ALCIBIADE8 RECALLED TO 
ATHENS. — GYL1PPU8 SENT FROM SPARTA. — OCCUPATIOK 
OF DECELEA. — SEA FIGHT IN THE HARBOUR OF SYRACUSE. 
— DEFEAT OF THE ATHENIANS. — THE RETREAT. — 6UF? 
FERIN08 OF THE PRISONERS. 

At Syracuse no one would believe in the reality of 
the danger, and when the prudent Hermocrates 
advised that preparations should be made without 
delay to resist the enemy, Athenagoras, the leader 
of the democratical party, laughed at the idea, and 
declared it was only a plot of the aristrocacy to have 
an army at their disposal. 

The Athenian fleet sailed to Corcyra, and thence 
to Rhegium, where they endeavoured in vain to per- 
suade the inhabitants to join them. The first dis- 
appointment which they met with was the discovery 
that the Egestseans had deceived them with respect 
to their wealth — in fact, that they had not more 
remaining than half as much as they had already 
sent to Athens. This discovery led to a council of 
war, in which the three Athenian generals advo- 
cated three several plans. The peaceable Nicias 
was for accommodating matters between Selinus 
and Egesta, and then returning home ; the impe- 
tuous Lamachus proposed to attack Syracuse with- 
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ont delay. But the middle course, recommended by 
Alcibiades, was taken, — namely, first to strengthen 
their alliance in Sicily, and then to commence the 
attack. 

Scarcely any progress was made when Alcibiades 
was recalled to defend himself against the charge of 
mutilating the Hermas. The people of Athens were 
then, as in St. Paul's time, very superstitious, and 
their superstitious feelings being aroused, they were 
in a state of great excitement. Many who were 
accused of being implicated in the transaction were 
imprisoned, and some executed. Andocides, the 
orator^ who had been thrown into prison on suspi- 
cion, purchased his liberty by denouncing others. 
When Alcibiades was sent for he professed instant 
obedience; but on his voyage he escaped to the 
Peloponnese, and was received with the kindest 
welcome by the Spartans. In his absence he was 
condemned to death, and his property confiscated. 

In the winter it was determined to besiege Syra- 
cuse. To the south-west of the city was a hill 
crowned with a temple of Jupiter, and hence called 
the Olympiseum. This offered an advantageous 
position for the Athenians to pitch their camp. By 
false intelligence, communicated through a Catancean 
in their interest, they induced the Syracusans to 
leave the city, and march to Catana. In their ab- 
sence the Athenians embarked on board their fieet, 
and, having effected a landing, succeeded in pitching 
their tent in a secure place at the foot of the Olym- 
paeum. The Syracusans returned the next day, and 
a battle was fought, in which the Athenians gained 
a great advantage, for 250 Syracusans fell, whilst 
the Athenians lost only 50 men. The winter pre- 
vented them from vigorously following up the 
advantage they had gained. Hermocrates consoled 



their ■ •*?y"'w« MJ<Mr-JiB. ^tiiH<L X]l& amr trg^ 
eafiijiis of S'vraenae w^r sCF^astaoiefL wmi an hag— 
aBiii;r-« w«s«( fieaoateiied to Corindi mad ^nxuta (» 
a29k axfL Tbe C^nntiiaiis woe wmf wiUiiie to 
ii«*in them ; ani die >ciih li laii airiimigfc at inft they 
declftoed, v«i( afrerwanfe prevailed npoa bj Aki- 
hMea to sead Ojiipooa with remrbrcanaitat. The 
Adietiiam had €incu3^ed the wintn* is aajki a g 
f ru»ari9 with the Sieels. the ori^iaal inhaibilaKtSy 
wlw> ha<i beoi firiTen to the intenxv "^ cooseqwaee 
t/f the oeeopaitioa o€ the eoast b^- the Sice&i^ — L e. 
the Sunliaa Grf*ek aetdera. The aext year be 
p(nMee«ted the aege of S jnrase with the vtmoat 
▼i^ocnv and eommeiiced a waQ of drcinBTaDatioii 
from the fea on the north to the Greek harbour oo 
the footh. Owing in great mc a auie to the actirilj 
of Gy1ip|n» little prcgreas was made, and Nidas, 
in a despatch forwarded to Athena, stated that, 
onleM a powerful reinforcement was sent, the armjr 
du^lit to be recalled* He also tendered his resig- 
nation^ on fhe ground cf( ill-health. The people 
would not allow him to resign, bat fhej sent a 
ntnaW squadron to his assistance, under the command 
of Kurymedon, and a large fleet in the ensuing spring 
iind/T Domoftthenes.f 

Whilst the flower of the Athenian army was thus 
omploynd at a distance, the Lacedaemonians, at the 
Mii^^i'.Htion of the troitorous Alcibiades, were cav' 
rylti>( wnr Into tli(j very heart of the Athenian ter- 
rlt<jry. Tliolr nriny, under their king Agis, laid 
Wiii^ln Attlcn, nnil iirtimlly fortified and occupied 
pplMtinnnntlv ii plncn cnllcd Decelea, situated within 
ni^lit of AtlioUH. 'i'hus the very security of Athens 
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was tbteatened, and the city was almost in a state 
of siege. Provisions could only be supplied with 
great difficulty, and at a ruinous expense. In order 
to meet this a new financial plan was resorted to, — 
namely, to substitute for the tribute hitherto paid 
by the subject states a duty of 5 per cent upon all 
imports and exports which entered or left their 
harbours. 

Before the arrival of the reinforcements from 
Athens, Gylippus and Hermocrates had persuaded 
the people to venture on a sea-fight, whilst the 
former attempted to dislodge the Athenians from 
some small forts which they occupied on a height 
called Plemmyrium, situated due south of the great 
harbour. Gylippus succeeded in his object j but 
the Syracusan ships were beaten and eleven sunk. 
When the Syracusans heard that Demosthenes was 
on his way, they determined to repair their loss by 
another naval action in the great harbour. The 
Athenian ships were built sharp, for the sake of 
fast sailing, but for this reason they were weak ; 
whilst within the confined limits of the harbour 
there was no room for rapid movements, and their 
peculiar build would be of no service to them. The 
Syracusans, therefore, altered the form of their 
bows, and made them broad and firm. This change 
of tactics proved successful : the Athenians were 
defeated and lost several ships. 

They had not long erected their trophy in honour 
of this victory, when Demosthenes and Eurymedon 
sailed into the great harbour with seventy-three 
triremes. Demosthenes saw at once it was neces- 
sary to strike a decisive blow, and either succeed or 
give up the contest altogether. He therefore at 
once attacked the heights of EpipolsB, a strong 
position on the west of Syracuse, occupied by th^ 
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8)Tacusan8 and their allies. Thej were at first un- 
able to resist the advance of the Athenians ; but' some 
Boeotians, in the Syracusan army, turned the for- 
tune of the day, and the Athenians were thrown 
into confusion and fled. It was a dark night, and 
many threw themselves down the escarped sides of 
Kpi poise ; and most of those who escaped to the 
plain lost their way, and were cut to pieces by the 
Syracusan cavalry. This victory was followed up 
by another over Eurymedon and his ships in the 
harbour ; but the Athenians succeeded in beating 
back Grylippus in an engagement by land. 

The Syracusans were now so inspirited by suc^ 
cess, that they determined to strike a decisive blow, 
by blockading their enemies in the harbour and 
cutting off their supplies. Ill success, to which the 
Athenians were little accustomed, and sickness, 
which began to appear among -the soldiers, de- 
pressed their lively efforts, Nicias did his best to 
encourage them. They saw that to remain as they 
were was hopeless ; and they, therefore, prepared 
for a last struggle. There wa^ no room in the 
harbour for naval manoDuvres. Nicias, therefore, 
equipped his ships with grappling irons, so as to 
board the enemies' vessels. Gylippus, in order to 
counteract this manceuvre, protected the outside of 
his ships with hides, and thus prevented the grap- 
pling irons from being effectually used. The 
Athenians fought with the energy of despair ; the 
Syracusans with an insatiable thirst for vengeance. 

The army, drawn up along the shore, anxiously 
watched the action in which they did not partici- 
pate. Hope and fear altemafely predominated ; at 
length the Athenian fleet was seen to fly in confu- 
sion. The army was panic struck, and so dismayed^ 
that they did not even send to demand the bodies 
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of thode who had fallen. Out of 110 ships, the 
Athenians lost half, and the Syracusan loss was 
▼ery great also: they had originally eighty, now 
they had but fifty, ships. Such being the relative 
numbers, Demosthenes proposed to cut their way 
out, and sail home : the sailors, however, were so 
out of heart that they refused ; and it was deter- 
mined to retreat by land. It would have been well 
had they set out at once, for the Syracusans were 
too much engaged in festivity and rejoicing to pur- 
sue them. But Nicias having, through the wily 
Hermocrates, received false information , — namely, 
that the roads and passes were occupied by the 
enemy, — delayed the retreat for two days. This gave 
Gylippus time, and he posted his troops to intercept 
the retreating army. Forty thousand commenced 
their sad march, and left to the vengeance of the 
foe the dead, and, still worse, the wounded and the 
dying. Misfortune made them selfish, and they 
turned a deaf ear to the prayers and supplications 
of the miserable sufierers. Harassed continually by 
the enemj, who hung upon their fianks and rear, 
they had to fight every step of the way ; and, at 
last, Demosthenes, with 6000 men under his com- 
mand, laid down their arms, on condition that their 
lives should be spared. Nicias, being about six 
miles ahead of Demosthenes, did not hear of his 
fate until Gylippus overtook him." At first he 
would not believe the news, and asked leave to send 
an express to inquire. When he found that it was 
but too true, he ofiered to give hostages for the 
payment of the expenses of the war. His offers 
were spurned ; onward they still struggled ; and 
at length unconditionally surrendered. Seven 
thousand prisoners were kept seventy days in the 
stone-quarries of Epipolae, starving on haJf allow- 
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ance, scorched beneath the burning sun by day, 
and exposed to the malaria by night, the poisonous 
effects of which were increased by the stench from 
the dead bodies of those who died from day to day, 
and were left to rot and putrify. 

Nicias and Demosthenes were put to death. Her- 
mocrates and Gylippus in vain exerted their in- 
fluence to save them. Some of these poor prisoners, 
it is said, softened the hearts of their keepers by 
reciting verses, which, in their happier days, they 
had committed to memory from the plays of the 
tragic poet Euripides. 



CHAP. XV. 

THE NEWS ARRIVES AT ATHENS. — FAITHLESSNESS OF THE 
ALLIES. — INTRIGUES OP ALCIBIADES. — REVOLUTION AT 
ATHENS. — RECAL OF ALCIBIADES. — OVERTHROW OF THB 
NEW GOVERNMENT. — SUCCESSES OF THE ATHENIANS. 

The barbers' shops of Athens and Rome were, like 
our own, proverbial for being the centres of news 
and gossip ; and to a barber's shop the disastrous 
news first found its way. The poor barber eagerly 
hastened to the archons with his intelligence. They 
would not believe him, and he was tortured as an 
impostor. The news, however, was soon confirmed. 
Despair first took possession of all minds ; this was 
succeeded by anger at the actors who had advised 
the expedition, and the soothsayers who had promised 
them success. Then the people returned to their 
sober senses; looked their danger boldly in the 
face, and, by extraordinary exertions in raising 
money, prepared for all emergencies.* 
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They were still annoyed by the occupation of 
Decelea, and some of their allies were not slow to 
take advantage of the misfortunes of Athens, and 
made overtures to Sparta. Revolt spread amongst 
their Asiatic Greek allies, and the islanders of 
the ^gean. Ships were sent by Sparta to assist 
the Chians, and even an alliance was made be- 
tween Sparta and the King of Persia through the 
instrumentality of the Lydia Satrap, Tissaphernes. 
The naval operations at Syracuse bad taught the 
Spartans the importance of maritime supremacy. 
They therefore applied all their efforts to overthrow 
that of Athens, and to tamper with the fidelity of 
her allies. Hence the Mgean and the Asiatic coast 
had become the theatre of war. The Athenians 
took vigorous measures to stop the progress of re- 
volt. They despatched a fleet to cruise off the 
coast, laid waste Chios, recovered Lesbos, and com- 
pelled Clazomensa to capitulate. They attacked 
Miletus, but without any decisive result, for both 
sides claimed the victory : the Athenians retreated 
to Samos, which they made their head quarters, and 
left Alcibiades and the Spartans in undisputed pos- 
session of Miletus. 

Although the Spartans had concluded a treaty 
with Persia, they seem to have entertained some 
suspicion as to the wisdom of their policy in so 
doing, for they sent commissioners to examine the 
terms of it, who refused their sanction. They also, 
not without reason, suspected the honesty of Alci- 
biades, and had even sent orders to their Admiral, 
Astyochus, to put him to death. Alcibiades, there- 
fore, thought it was high time to take measures for 
his recall to Athens. He accordingly fled to Tissa- 
phemes, and persuaded him to reduce the pay which 
he furnished to the Spartan fleet, and to protract 
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the war, by letting neither party get the upper 
liand. He then went to the Athenian generals at 
Samos, who were supporting the aristocratic party 
in that island, and promised that he would gain for 
them the good-will of Tissaphernes if they would 
etifect his return, and the establishment of an oli- 
garchal form of government. They readily listened 
to him, and even the troops were not averse to the 
scheme, notwithstanding their democratic bias, 
because they expected regular pay from Persia. 
Phrynichus, the general-in-chief, alone opposed, 
for he saw that the selfish Alci blades cared not 
what was the form of government, so that it was 
one under which he could safely return. 

The accession of Pisander, who was leader of the 
democratic party, to the views of Alcibiades, de- 
termined the point. He went to Athens, and per-« 
suaded the people that the friendship of Persia was 
absolutely necessary to destroy the maritime power 
of Sparta, that Alcibiades alone could procure them 
this, and that they could not secure his interference 
unless an oligai'chal government was established. 
Accordingly ten commissioners, with Pisander at 
their head, were appointed to negotiate with Alci- 
biades and Tissaphernes. The demands, however, 
made by the Satrap were so exorbitant, that the nego- 
tiations were broken off, and Tissaphernes bound 
himself to continue paying the Lacedaemonian fleet.* 

The revolution, nevertheless, took place at Athens; 
but the establishment of the new form of govern- 
ment in some of the allied states of Athens — such, 
for example, as Thasos — caused immediate revolt ; 
for the oligarchal party, which now became pre- 
iknninant, had naturally more sympathy with Sparta 
than with Athens. 

* B.C.411. Ol.XCir.2. 
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According to the terms of the new constitution, 
which was framed by Pisander, Theramenes, and 
the orator Antiphon, the political franchise was 
limited to 6000 citizens, and a supreme council of 
400 was appointed, who were to supersede the 
500 senators. . The 400 then, together with a body 
of 120 supporters, armed with daggers, proceeded 
to the senate-house, paid the 500 their salary, and 
dismissed them. 

So far things went on smoothly for the revo- 
lutionary party; but the most diffi^cult task — namely, 
to gain over the army at Samos— remained to be 
performed, and before the envoys, sent for that pur- 
pose, could arrive at Samos, a new obstacle had 
arisen, which arrested their progress. The oligar- 
chal party of the Samians had meditated the over- 
throw of the democratic constitution. The popular 
party sought and obtained the help of Leon and 
Diomedon, who were the new Athenian comman- 
ders, and assisted by Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus, 
the one a naval, the other a militjiry officer, suc- 
ceeded in crushing their antagonists. A vessel was 
sent to AtHens with the news, and, as the revolution 
had already taken place there, the crew were seized. 
The commander, however, escaped, aind brought 
such terrible accounts of the tyranny of the 400, 
that the Athenian army took an oath to abide by 
the old constitution. Some of the generals were 
deposed, and Thrasybulus and . Thrasyllus were 
raised to that rank. 

In hopes of gaining the king of Persiisi, the army 
next recalled Alcibiades, and chose him as their 
general, with Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus as col- 
leagues. 

• Whilst the revolution was occupying the atten- 
tion of the Athenians^at home, they had met with 
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many losses, bat principally from ihe defection of 
their allies, for the Spartans had done little or 
nothing. They still occupied Decelea, and their 
king Agis had led his forces up to the very walls of 
Athens ; but he was repulsed by the garrison. As- 
tyochus had been so indolent that he was even 
suspected of treachery, and Mindarus was sent 
to supersede him. The Athenian army was so 
enraged against the revolutionary government, that, 
had it not been for the influence of Alcibiades, it 
would have marched against Athens. The event 
proved that such resistance was unnecessary, for 
the new government fell to pieces, owing to dissen- 
sions amongst its leaders. Theramenes changed 
sides ; the building of a fortress at the entrance of 
the Fireus exposed the oligarchal party to the 
suspicion of holding traitorous communication with 
Sparta ; a sudden attack of the Lacediemonian fleet, 
which deprived Athens of Euboea, confirmed this 
idea. Phrynichus was assassinated. The 400 were 
deposed, and the power vested in the hands of 
the 5000. Alcibiades was recalled, Fisander and 
some of the oligarchal leaders fled to Decelea, and 
Antiphon was tried, condemned, and executed. One 
great abuse in the old Athenian system was on this 
occasion reformed. All Athenian citizens were in 
the habit of receiving three obols (about 7:^) a day, 
for attending as jurymen in the courts of law, or in 
the public assembly : henceforth all official pay was 
done away. 

Mindarus, the new Spartan admiral, evading the 
Athenian fleet, made his way into the Hellespont ; 
but he was pursued by Tbrasyllus and Thrasybulus, 
who, giving him battle near the Gape Gynossema, 
gained a victory, though with great loss. This ad- 
vantage was followed up by a second naval victory 
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off Abjdos. Fharuabazus, the satrap of the Hel- 
lespont, had assisted the Lacedsemonians ; but, after 
fighting all day, without any decisive result, the 
arrival of Alcibiades, with a reinforcement of 
eighteen triremes, turned the fortune of the day. 
The Peloponnesians fled^ and the Athenians took 
thirty ships. 

Soon after this*, Alcibiades was taken prisoner 
by Tissaphernes ; but he escaped in a month to the 
Athenian fleet. He was then despatched with 
eighty-six ships for Cyzicus* He set sail in the 
midst of heavy rain ; but when he arrived at his 
destination, the weather cleared up, and he saw the 
ships of Mindarus exercising in the offing. The 
Peloponnesians fled to the ships, and a battle was 
fought, in which the Athenians were victorious, 
and Mindarus wfts slain. The despatch sent home 
to Sparta by Hermocrates, the second in command, 
was truly laconic : " Our good fortune is gone ; 
Mindarus is dead; the troops are starving ; we know 
not what to do." Cyzicus surrendered, and Alci- 
biades established a custom-house at Chrysopolis, 
on the Bosphorus, at which all vessels for tlio 
Euxine were to pay a duty of 10 per cent. 

Pharnabazus tried in vain to cheer up the spirits 
of the dejected Spartans, and supplied them with 
money and ship- timber; but they could not stem the 
tide of good fortune which had set in to Alcibiades. 
The following year | was one of great success, and 
an advantageous treaty was made between Pharna*^ 
bazus and the Athenians. 

Next year J Alcibiades 'returned in triumph to 
Athens. His splendid victories, his rich booty, and 
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a train of 200 captured vessels, procared Kim ti 
joyous reception. Some difference of sentiment 
there undoubtedly was ; but it was quickly swal- 
lowed up in the universal joy which prevailed. He 
publicly defended himself against the charge of 
sacrilege, and naone ventured to reply. So touching 
and eloquent were his words, that the assembly wns 
dissolved in t€»trs ; and for a short time he was the 
darling of his countrymen. The occupation of 
Decelea had prevented the Athenians from using 
the rOad to Eleusis for the processiooi, which formed 
part of the mysteries. Alcibiades, with a body of 
troops, escorted it there and back in perfect safety. 
Enthusiasm was now at its height; and he was 
entrusted with the command of 100 ships, 15,000 
heavy armed troops, «nd 150 cavalry, with which 
he at once proceeded to Samos. 



CHAP. XVI. 

LTSANDEB APPOINTED ADMIRAL BT THB SPABTAK8. — BATTLE 
OP ABOINITSiB. — THE GENERALS PUT TO DEATH. — BATTLE 
OF .aGOSPOTAMOS. .^— ASSASSINATION OF ALCIBIADES. — TT- 
RANNT OP THE THIBTT.: — THEIB OVERTHROW. SOCRATES. 

The Spartans had now a new admiral, Lysander, 
as brave and as unprincipled as Alcibiades.* He 
sailed for Sardis, where he had an interview with 
Cyrus the Greek, to whom his father Darius had 
entrusted the command of the whole Asiatic coast, 
and persuaded him to raise the pay of the LacedaS'* 
monian sailors from three to four obols a day. The 
Athenians used the good offices of Tissaphernes 
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with the joung prince, but in vain. He evidently 
had determined upon a more decided policy than 
Persia had hitherto puruued. 

Lysander war now at Ephesus, and Alcibiades 
had gone to join Thrasybulus at Phocsea, leaving 
Antiochus in command. Contrary to the express 
orders of his general, the latter sailed for Ephesus, 
and provoked Lysander to fight. The Athenians 
were worsted, and lost fifteen ships. The people 
visited the fault of the subordinate on the principal, 
and deposed Alcibiades. He accordingly retired to 
the Chersonese, and was superseded by Conon.* 

The successor of Lysander was Callicratidas, « 
brave and chivalrous oificer, and his achievements 
and activity imposed upon the Athenians the neces- 
sity of sending out a fresh fleet, which they manned 
with slaves as well as citizens. The hostile fleets 
met at ArginussB, a group of small islands south of 
Lesbos. The sailing master of the ship of Callicra- 
tidas, seeing the vastly superior numbers of the 
enemy, advised him to decline an engagement; but 
the spirited admiral would not fly. The Athenians 
were victorious, and Callicratidas fell overboard 
and perished. The Athenian generals did their ut« 
most to save the crews of the ships which had been 
sunk and disabled, but a violent storm rendered 
their effects ineffectual. 

An act of cruel injustice sullied the glory of this 
victory. The generals were accused by Theramenes 
and others of having wilfully neglected the dead and 
the dying. At the Ionian festival of Apaturia, a 
solemn time of family meetings, Theramenes, paraded 
tlie relatives of the dead in deep mourning. All means 
were taken to excite popular feeling. The persua* 
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sives of oratory were put in reqnisition ; caluibiiy 
and perjury were not spared: even the votes were 
taken in an illegal manner. SocrateSi who only on 
one other occasion came forward in political life, 
and that was to oppose an act of injustice, firmly 
resisted the unjust sentence, but in vain. All the 
generals were found guilty, and six out of the eight 
put to death. 

On the urgent demand of the Spartan fleet, backed 
by Cyrus, Lysander was appointed vice-admiral.* 
To hold the post of admiral a second time wauld 
have been illegal; but there was an understand- 
ing that he was to have the supreme command. 
Lysander sailed for the Hellespont, and took 
Lampsacus. The Athenian fleet, under the com- 
mand of Conon, 180 strong, followed him, and 
offered battle near .dSgospotamos. For four days tlie 
Spartan admiral refused to engage ; and when he 
had thus put his adversaries off their guard, he 
took them by surprise, put them to the rout,- and 
defeated them. City after city fell before his vic- 
torious arms. Pausanias joined all the forces he 
could collect with those of Agis, the other Spartan 
king, who was at Decelea. The united armies be- 
leaguered Athens itself, and encamped in the Aca- 
demy, close to the city walls ; and, to add to the 
dismay of the unfortunate Athenians, Lysander 
appeared off the mouth of the Piraean hai'bour, with 
a fleet of 150 sail. 

All was now lost. The blockaded city held out 
for some time, till famine had made terrible havoc 
among its inhabitants. Offers of surrender were 
then made by the besieged, on condition that their 
city and the long walls should be saved. Agis re? 
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-ferred them to Sparta'; but their delegates had 
scarcely reached the Spartan frontier, when they 
were met by delegates from the ephors^ who bade 
them return and make better proposals. Thera- 
menes, w^ith nine colleagues, was sent to Sparta to 
negotiate. A congress was held, in which the 
Corinthians and Thebans, those bitter foes of 
Athens, were vehement for its utter destruction ; but 
the Spartans were generous enemies, and granted 
peace on the following conditions: — The long walls 
and those of Piraeus were to be razed to the ground ; 
the whole fleet, except twelve ships, was to be sur- 
rendered J all exiles recalled ; an alliance offensive 
and defensive to be made between Athens and 
Sparta ; and the supremacy of the latter recognised 
by land and sea. 

Thus, in its twenty-seventh year, the Pelopbnne- 
sian war came to an end.* Lysander entered the 
Piraeus in triumph. Those walls, the foundations of 
which had been laid in fraud and deceit, were pulled 
down to the sound of music. The Greek states, so 
long ground down by the tyrannical oppression of 
the Athenian supremacy, hailed this day as the 
dawning of their liberty; and the anniversary of 
the battle of Salamis witnessed the fall and the dis- 
grace of Athens. 

The surrender of Samos, and the establishment 
of an oligarchal constitution soon followed ; and in 
the same year Alcibiades was assassinated. Accord- 
ing to one account, he had fled to Pharnabazus after 
the battle of ^gospotamos ; and the satrap, at the 
instigation of the Spartans, sent "a body of armed 
men to murder him. They being too cowardly to 
attack him, set fire to his house, and when he 
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rushed out, sword in hand, thej retired to a di§- 
tance, and despatched him with arrows. According 
to another story, he fell a victim to the vengeance 
of the brothers of a ladj whom he had seduced* 

An oligarchal government was how set up at 
Athens, cpnsisting of thirty persons, commonly 
called the thirty tyrants ; and this was a signal for 
the evacuation of Attica by the Spartan army. 
Py thodorus was the chief archon of this year ; but 
this reign of terror is not marked, as was usual, by 
an archon's name. It was emphatically, as it is 
termed in history, a year of anarchy. Unlike the 
quiet and almost bloodless revolution of b.c. 411, 
a bloody proscription took place, to which many of 
the noblest in Athens fell victims. The property 
of the wealthy was confiscated, and those who were 
not put to death were exiled. Neariy 1500 pe- 
rished, and 5000 fied their country. A new senate 
was appointed, and twenty-one magistrates nomi- 
nated to control the police of Athens and its port. 
The political franchise was limited to 3000, who 
were partisans of the tyrants, and who alone were 
permitted to bear arms. Nor did the changes 
introduced by the tyrants stop here. They saw 
that oratory and liberty always flourished together, 
and therefore forbade instruction in it. They knew 
that the sea had been to Athens the source of com- 
mercial intercourse, and therefore of liberal institu- 
tions, and they turned the platform inthePnyx, 
from which the orators addressed the assembly, so 
as not to overlook the sea, lest it should suggest to 
the speakers arguments in favour of freedom. Even 
the safety of the country was sacrificed to maintain- 
ing the supremacy of a political party, for the forti- 
fications of the Piraeus were destroyed. 

Theramenes was bloodthirsty, but he was far 
outstripped by another of the tyrants, Critias, in 
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pitiless crueltj. He was a pupil of Socrates ; but 
though he had imbibed from him political principles 
of an anti-democratic tendency, he had not learnt 
humanity or virtue ; and he was afterwards the bit- 
ter persecutor of his great instructor. Theramenes 
attempted to remonstrate against this monster's 
cruelty, and he was immediately marked as his 
victim. Critias erased his n4me from the register 
of citizens, and thus virtually outlawed hiin. He 
rushed to the altar for sanctuary, but he was ruth- 
lessly dragged from it and thrown into prison. . H^e 
drank the poisonous hemlock with a smiling coun- 
tenance, and poured out the dregs, as at banquets 
the Athenians were accustomed to empty their 
wine-cups, to the health of his enemy, ** The hand- 
some Critias." The firmness with which this bad 
man met death went far to obliterate the remem- 
brance of his crimes. 

. Thrasybulus, with a party of exiles who had fled 
from the tyranny of the thirty, had taken refuge at 
Thebes. Thinking that he would be able to over- 
throw the government) he and seventy of his com- 
rades seized the frontier fortress of Fhyle* The 
thirty and their 3000 partisans attacked the place, 
but without success ; and Thrasybulus, whose little 
band had now increased to 700, made a sortie and 
routed them. He then marched to the Piraeus, and 
sjabsequently to the fort of Munychia. There a 
battle was fought, in which the exiles were victo- 
rious, and Critias was slain. Next day the tyi*ants 
fled to Eleqsis, Those of the oligarchal party who 
remained sent to Sparta for aid ; and by the medi- 
ation of their king, Fausanias, a general amnelty 
was declared ; the thirty were deposed* and demo* 
cracy restored.* This celebrated year is commonly 

♦ B.0.403. XCIV.2. 
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distinrguished as the archonsbip of Eaclides. In it 
the laws were revised, and the Greek alphabet, as 
we now have it, was used for the first time in the 
trnnscription of them. 

During the century which had just passed away, 
Sparta had slowly but surely arrived at a position 
to rival Athens as a maritime power. In the course 
of it, also, Athenian liberty had reached its zenith 
and again decayed ; and although it was restored to 
a certain extent, it never recovered its original life 
and vigour, but dragged on a bare and precarious 
existence, until at length it fell under the over- 
whelming power of the Macedonian monarchy. 
' During the Peloponnesian war and the years im- 
mediately succeeding it, the most frightful moral 
corruption pervaded Greece. In every city, in 
turn, bloody conflicts took place between the op- 
posite political factions; society was completely 
disorganised, and all the ties of morality and reli* 
gion were broken asunder. One man tried to ar- 
rest the progress of this fearful evil, and to become 
a missionary of good, a teacher of righteousness. 
This was Socrates. He was the son of a sculptor, 
and in early youth followed his father's profession ; 
but he soon evinced a taste for philosophy, and so 
thoroughly impressed was he with the duty of be- 
coming a public instructor in the midst of so cor- 
rupt a city, that he firmly believed that he had a 
divine commission. He taught in the public streets 
of Athens, and attracted, by his lively and interest- 
ing mode of teaching, large crowds of disciples. 
But he became unpopular, as one who set himself 
up to reprove others ; his teaching was misrepre- 
sented, and he was prosecuted on a charge of 
atheism, and of corrupting the youth, and was con- 
demned to death by a small majority of his judges. 
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nis high-mindedness and consciousness of his in-* 
nocenee would not permit him to sue for mercy. 
All offers to esonpe he resolutely refused ; and he 
died a martyr to the truth and to the principle of 
obedience to the laws.* 

His most distinguished pupil, Plato, has left us 
An interesting account of the last hours of So<»*ates, 
in his dialogue entitled '* Phaedo." He passed them 
in conversation, with a ftw intimate friends, on 
the immortality of the soul, in which he firmly be- 
lieved. When they asked him how he would be 
buried, his answer was, *' As you please, so that it 
be in conformity to the laws ; that is^ if you can 
catch me, and I do not slip out of your hands.'* 
Just before the sun was setting, he asked for the 
hemlock. One of his friends reminded him that the 
sun stiU gilded the mountain tops, and that he was 
not obliged to drink it until Sunset. He, however, 
would not delay, but, after a short prayer, drank it 
unmoved. His friends burst into an agony of tears; 
he alone was firm and calm, and endeavoured to 
cheer them. The poison soon began to take effect, 
and so he died; 



CHAP. xvn. 

RETBEAT OP THE TBK TttOlTBAND. — XENOPHON. -^ AOESi- 
I«AnS XS ASIA. — LONG WALLS OF ATHENS REBUILT. — 
PEACE OP ANTALCIDAS. — OLYNTHUS. — THEBES. — EPAMI* 
' NONDAS AND PELOPIDAS. — BATTLE OP LEUCTRA. 

An interesting episode in Greek history marks the 
dose of the ^th and the opening of the 6th century 
before the Christian era. Cyrus contested the 
throne of Persia with his brother Artaxerxes 

♦ B. c. 399. Ol. XCV. 2. 
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MneuMiD, and rabed 10,000 Greek troops to ai^ 
him in hid attempt.* Xenophon, a faYOoiite pu]^ 
of Socrates^ joined this expedition. A battle wa9 
fought at Cnnaxa, nou* Babjlon, in which the 
Greeks were snceessful, bot Cyrna felL The Greek 
generab were pat to d^ith bj the f reacherj of TIs- 
saphemes ; and the Greeks chose Xenophon, as their 
commander, to lead them home. He has left a most 
graphic account of their adventures on their long 
and difficult nuurch, which is known bj the name 
of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, lliej fought 
their waj, sword in hand, amongst hostile tribes^ 
crossed rapid rivers, forced a passage through the 
defiles and rocks of Taums, braved the burning 
sun of Mesopotamia, and the snow-covered wastes 
of Armenia. At length thej reached a mountain 
ridge, and the front ranks raised a shout of joj, — 
the broad waters of the Euxine lay stretchol at 
their feet. Tlie sea^ the $ea ! they cried, and men- 
and officers rushed into each other's arms with tears 
of joy. When their perils were over, they found. 
tJiat out of the 10,000, 8600 survived f 

The Athenians were so offended with Xe|iophon 
for his infatuated conduct in joining Cyrus, that 
they banished him. As his politics always inclined 
him to Sparta, he went thither, and joined some of 
their campaigns in Asia. The grateful Spartans 
gave him an estate near Olympia, in Elis. There 
the retired soldier passed his time in literary leisure, 
in horticulture, in social enjoyment, and field-sports. 
He led the life of a country gentleman. His em- 
ployments were hunting, entertaining his friends, 
and writing histories. He lived to the good old 
age of ninety. 

• B. C. 401. 01. XCIV. 4. f D. c. 400. 01. XCV. 1. 
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Whilst the greatness of Greece was on the wane, 
that of Persia was reviving ; and the weaker Ionian 
towns submitted to the king. The more powerful 
applied to Sparta to aid them in maintaining their 
independence. Thimbron was therefore sent with 
about 5000 men, and afterwards DercjUidas, who 
made a truce with Pharnabazus, which was to con- 
tinue until terms of peace should be mutually 
agreed upon.* The king of Sparta, Agis, dying 
soon after this, Agesilau3 succeeded to the vacant 
throne. He was lame and small of stature, but he 
was a wise king and an able general. Asia was the 
field in which he sought distinction. He gained 
victory after victory, and at length subdued the 
whole satrapy of Pharnabazus. Had not troubles 
near home recalled him, he would have followed up 
the advantages which he had gained, by detaching 
the satraps from the interests of Persia, and assist* 
ing them to become independent princes. It was 
his intention, after having got rid of these impedi- 
ments, to march into the interior of the king's 
dominions. 

The interest of Persia was to sow discord and 
disunion between the Greeks. A skilful use of 
bribery, added to the growing inclination to pull 
down the insolent pride of Sparta, soon formed a 
powerful league against her consisting of Thebes, 
Corinth, Argos, Athens, Euboea, and part of Thes- 
saly. In the first battle, which was fought near 
Sicybn, the Lacedsemonians were victorious ; and 
when Agesilaus arrived at Amphipolis, on his way 
home, in obedience to his recall, the first news which 
he heard was of this victory. But his joy was imme- 
diately damped by the intelligence that Pharnabazus 

• B. C. 397. 01. XCV. 4. 
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and the Athenian admiral Conon had defeated the 
Lacedaemonian fleet off Cnidus, and that Pisander, 
the Spartan admiral, had fallen. Lest he should 
depress the spirits of his men, he concealed this from 
them. ' He then marched on to Boeotia, and gained 
a battle in the plains of Coronea, after which he 
returned to Sparta.* 

Pharnabazus and Conon concluded a vigorous 
and successful campaign, by rebuilding the long 
walls which connected Athens with her ports f; 
and the grateful people erected marble statues to 
Conon and Evagoras, the tyrant of Salamis, in 
Cyprus, who liad strenuously co*operated widi him 
in this important work. Corinth was the centre 
and theatre of the present war. It was the place 
at which the measures for conducting all operations 
were discussed ; and the war itself was mainly 
brought about by the influence of the dominant 
party in that city. But there was also a party 
anxious for peace with Sparta, not only from a love 
of peace, but from political motives. The war party, 
however, taking advantage of a festival, were guilty 
of one of those bloody massacres of their opponents 
which were so frequent in Greek cities ; and those 
who escaped destruction opened the gates of the 
port of Lecbseum to the LacedsBmonians, who thus 
gained possession of the place. The following 
year, however, the Spartans were expelled by the 
Athenian general Iphicrates. 

The rebuilding of the Athenian fortifications 
made Sparta tremble for the maintenance of her 
naval supremacy. Antalcidas was despatched to the 
satrap Tiribasus to propose that peace which has 
since borne his name, and which was th^ most dis- 
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grnceful to Vhich Greece ever stooped. The terms 
offered were to secure the independence only of the 
European Greek states and the islands, but to sur- 
render the Asiatic Greek towns to Persia. It is 
creditable to Greece, that on this occasion the re- 
presentatives of the important powers of Athens, 
Argos, Corinth, and Thebes opposed the proposals 
of Antalcidas, and consequently for the present 
nothing was settled. War, therefore, continued, and 
Antalcidas commanded the Spartan fleet, which was 
cruising off the coast of Asia.* 

This gave him the opportunity of concluding the 
peace which he had before unsuccessfully negoti- 
ated. The exact conditions were, that the Asiatic 
towns and the islands of Clazomenae and Cyprus 
should belong to Persia ; that Lemnos, Imbros, and 
Scyrbs should be restored to the Athenians ; and 
that the rest of the Greek states should be indepen- 
dent. The peace of Antalcidas was, doubtless, 
{tdvantageous to the interests of Sparta ; for Athens 
lost her influence over the Ionian Greeks ; and 
Thebes, Corinth, and Argos were no longer heads 
or members of powerful confederacies. 

This isolation of the principal Greek powers 
tempted Sparta to strike a blow for supremacy. 
On a frivolous pretext, a Lacedaemonian army at- 
tacked Mantinea, and forced the inhabitants to pull 
down their walls. They next listened to an em- 
bassy from some towns in Chaicidice, who cx)m- 
plained of the growing power of Olynthus, a 
wealthy, commercial, and therefore democratical 
community ; and sent a force to Thrace, under the 
command of Eudamidas, which occupied PotidaBa.t 
His brother Phcebidas followed with a reinforcement: 
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when he arrived at Thebes he found Lsmeaias, one 
of the polemarchs, at the head of the democratic 
faction, whilst Leontiadas, the othei% was the leader 
of the oligarchy. The latter gave Fhoebidas posses- 
sion of the citadel. The Spartans at home pre- 
tended to be indignant at this violation of the tei'ins 
on which the last peace had been concluded, and a 
nominal line was, for appearance sake, levied on the 
Spartan general ; but Ismenias, nevertheless, was 
arrested on a pretended charge of Medism, and put 
to death. The other members of his party took, 
refuge at Athens ; and the Olyntbian war was then 
prosecuted with vigour. The town soon capitu- 
lated, and acknowledged the supremacy of Sparta • ; 
which was at this period tacitly confessed by all 
the other inferior states of Greece. 

About this time a conspiracy was organised by 
Felopidas and some other of the exiles for the liber- 
ation of Thebes. In the disguise of women, they 
were admitted by Phyllidas, who was in their in- 
terest, assassinated the polemarchs, roused the citi- 
zens, and^ assisted by a body of Athenian troops, 
expelled the Spartan garrison, and put the leaders 
of the oligarchal party to death. 
. The Spartans immediately executed the Harmoat,- 
or magistrate, whom they had sent to administer 
the government, because he had surrendered the 
citadel; and then sent an army against Thebes.. 
Thus Greece was again involved in an important 
war.f The Spartan generals were Agesilaus and 
Cleombrotus, their opponents Epaminondas and his 
friend Felopidas. Campaign succeeded campaign,, 
and yet the arms of Lacedsemon made no progress^. 
Athens was becoming much mpre powerful by sea,. 
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and Thebes had recovered her ancient supremacy 
in Boeotia. It was, however, a war of party and 
politieal principles rather than of nations. The 
oligarchal interest generally declined in the inferior 
towns, wherever there was no Spartan influence to 
support it ; and even the strength of Sparta itself 
seems to have been, at this period, rapidly dimi- 
nishing. These impediments being removed, de- 
mocracy gained the ascendancy. The king of 
Persia interfered to enforce the terms of the peace 
of Antalcidas ; and Sparta consented not to inter- 
fere with the independence of the different states. 
Thus peace was made between Athens and Sparta ; 
but Thebes was not included in it, because she in- 
sisted on maintaining h)er supremacy in Boeotia. 

In order to compel Thebes to give up these claims, 
a LacedsBmonian army under the command of their 
king, Cleombrotus, consisting of 10,000 heavy- 
armed infantry and 1000 cavalry, entered Bceotia, 
and encamped at Leuctra.* The Theban army 
numbered only 6000 men, and its commanders in 
chief were Epaminondas and his friend Pelopidas. 
The latter led a chosen hand of 300 youths, the 
flower of the Theban army, who were called the 
sacred band. The battle was begun with a charge 
of the Lacedaemonian cavalry. As their discipline 
was far inferior to that of the Thebans, they were 
soon thrown into confusion ; and falling back upon 
their own infantry, the rout became general, and 
victory declared for the Thebans. The coolness 
and presence of mind of Epaminondas, and the gal- 
lantry of Pelopidas and his noble 300, were con- 
spicuous throughout the action. Cleombrotus was 
slain, the Lacedaemonians lost 4000 men, the Thebans 
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'Only 300. This was a death blow to Spartan in- 
fluence, even in the Peloponnese ; it destroyed the 
prestige which had long attended her arms, and her 
power departed together with it. 



CHAP. xvnr. 

ABCADIAV COKFEDERACT. TEARLESS BATTLE. — THE88ALT. 

• — BATTLE OF BfANTIKEA. ACCESSIOir OF PHIUF. — • 

SOCLAL WAR. — SACRED WAR. 

A NEW confederacy was formed in Arcadia, and 
a •ommon capital for the united states composing 
it was built, called Megalopolis. Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas, at the head of the Thebans and their 
allies, entered the Peloponnese, and, joining forces 
with the Arcadians and Argives, even attacked 
Sparta itself. Although they did not succeed in 
this attempt upon the capital, nevertheless Messenia 
was severed from the Spartan dominions, many of 
the exiled inhabitants were restored, and a new 
capital called Messena ^^s built on the ruins of the 
fallen Ithaca.* 

Sparta in her distress applied to her old rival 
Athens for aid, and a force was immediately sent 
under the command of Iphicrates, but it was un- 
able to cut off the retreat of Epaminondas to Boedtia. 
Dionysius also, the tyrant of Syracuse, furnished 
important succour to the crippled Spartans ; and 
with his help a gleam of their ancient glory seemed 
to shine forth again. They fought a battle with 
the united forces of the Argives and Arcadians, 
in which history tells that 10,000 of the enemy 
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were slain, without the loss of a single Laoedso- 
monian. This action was consequently distinguished 
by the name of the tearless battle.* 

A few years later Epnminondas lost his tried 
and trusty friend Pelopidas, under the following 
circumstances. The Thessalians had suffered long 
from the tyranny of their rulers. Three tagi (go- 
vernors) in succession, of which the first was Jason 
of Pherae, a man of great ambition and considerable 
ability, were assassinated. The new tagus Alex- 
ander governed with a cruel despotism. The 
Thessalians therefore sent to Thebes for aid, and 
the brave and ardent Pelopidas responded to the 
summons. His troops were far less numerous than 
those of Alexander, but they conquered, and the 
gallant leader fell in the moment of victory. f 

Four times Epaminondas invaded thePeloponnese. 
In his fourth invasion he took the enemy by sur- 
prise, and gave them battle, when they were totally 
unprepared, at Mantinea.f So sudden was the at- 
tack, that the victory was soon won. The Lacedse- 
monians and Mantineans made a brave resistance, 
but they could not stand the charge of the deep 
files of the Theban phalanx. Like his friend Pe- 
lopidas, Epaminondas fell transfixed by a spear just 
as his troops were routing those of the enemy. He 
would not allow the weapon to be extracted from 
the wound until he was informed for certain that 
the Thebans were victorious. He lived just long 
enough to receive the joyful intelligence, and then 
immediately expired. The Greek national spirit 
was buried with him. Both sides claimed the vic- 
tory, and peace was made throughout Greece. § The 
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Spartans, however, refused to join, because U in- 
cluded their revolted subjects the Messenians. 

The last years of Perdiccas king of Macedori 
were disturbed by an invasion of his warlike neigh- 
bours the Illyrians, and in a battle with them he 
was slain.* His successor was his brother Philip, 
who had been for fiome time residing at Thebes as 
an hostage. He was a man of great energy and 
determination. • In the space of one year he con- 
quered the Illyrians, and thus secured his western 
frontier, and then turned his attention to getting 
rid of the Athenian dominion on the east of his 
kingdom. He besieged and took Amphipolis, wrested 
Potidasa from the Athenians and gave it to the 
Olynthians, with whom he made an alliance. The 
activity and good fortune of Philip rendered him a 
formidable antagonist ; but Athens had in addition 
to cope with other difficulties. Rhodes, Chios, Co8, 
Byzantium, and Mausolus king of Garia formed a 
confederacy, and threw off the Athenian yoke. The 
Athenians immediately sent a fleet and army, undw 
Chares and Chabrias, to quell the revolt. They 
•besieged Chios, and fought an unsuccessful battle, 
in which Chabrias was slain. The siege of Chios 
was then raised. 

The allies in the following year attacked Samoa 
and plundered Lemnos and Imbros; and an Athe- 
nian fleet hastened to stop their progress, under 
Chares, Timotheus, and Iphicrates. Chares, how- 
ever, was prevented from fighting by his two col- 
leagues; he therefore impeached them, and both 
were cashiered, Iphicrates being also fined 100 ta- 
lents.~ Chares had now no colleagues to oppose 
him, but he found a new obstacle in his soldiers. 
The Athenians had become idle and luxurious ; they 
preferred receiving pay at home for attending the 
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ecclesia'and the courts of law^ iand amusing them- 
selves at the theatre, to fighting the battles of their 
country. Athenian spirit and patriotism were now 
no more. The armies of Athens were principally 
composed of mercenary troops, who did not care 
for whom they fought provided they were paid. 
Like the Swiss in modern times, these Xeni^ as they 
were called, were ready to sell their services to the 
best bidder. Now the soldiers of Chares were all ' 
mercenaries; and as the Athenians neglected to send 
them their pay, he and his whole army entered the- 
service of a rebel satrap, Artabazus. The fear 
tJiat this step might invc^ve them in a war with 
Persia inclined the Athenians to peace. They 
therefore recognised the independence of their re- 
volted allies, and the social war, as it is called, 
ended.* . This was a serious blow to the power of 
the AthenianB ; for by giving up their claim to tri- 
bute from the revolted sta;tes, they lost great part 
of their revenue. 

The social war was immediately followed by the 
sacred war, which, as is the case with all religious 
wars, was carried on with savage and unrelenting 
fury. The Thebans accused the Phocians before 
the Amphictyonic council of sacrilege, because they 
had cultivated the Crissaean territory, which had 
been consecrated to the god of Delphi so long ago 
as the time of Solon.r A heavy fine was imposed on 
the Phocians ; and when they refused to pay it, their 
whole territory was confiscated to the god. They, 
therefore, at the advice, of Philomelus^ an eloquent 
orator, took possession of Delphi.f The Thebans 
were aided by the Thessalians and lonians, and the 
Athenians and Spartans at length came to the asr 
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Bistance of the Phociatis.* The treftsores of Delphi, 
which were in possession of the latter, enabled 
Philomelus to hire 10,000 mercenaries, and thus 
carry on the war. As the Phocians were deemed 
guilty of sacrilege, no quarter was given, and 
even the burial of the dead was refused. They 
pursued a similar course, and thus the war was 
perhaps the most barbarous which had ever dis- 
graced Greece. Notwithstanding the vast resources 
which the treasures of Delphi placed at their dis- 
posal, and the help which they received from 
Athens and Sparta, the Phocians suffered severely, 
and twice their country was laid waste «by the 
hostile army. In one bloody action, in which the 
Phocians were defeated, their leader Philomelus was 
severely wounded, and leaped down a precipice to 
avoid falling into the hands of his enemies. 

Whilst Greece was thus engaged, Philip was 
pushing his conquests into Thrace. Pagasae and 
Methone surrendered to him, and the acquisition of 
the gold mines of Mount Pangaeus enriched his 
treasury. In three quarters at once he was threat- 
ened with war ; namely, by the lUyrians, PaeonianSy 
and Thracians; but he rapidly reduced them to sub- 
mission. The overthrow of the oppressive rule of 
the tyrants of Pherse attached the Thessalians to his 
interest, and his influence became all powerful 
throughout the Thessalian confederacy. 

The encroachments of Philip advanced now as 
far as Eiibcea, in which island he had set up Plu- 
tarchas as tyrant of Eretria. He however rebelled, 
and sought aid from Athens. Demosthenes, the 
greatest orator which Athens ever produced, strongly 
opposed interference as utterly useless ; but in vain^. 

• B. c. 354. 01. CVI. 3. 
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and Phooion was sent to the support of Flntarchiis; 
but the tyrant after all played him false, and Philip's 
influence remained unshaken** 



CHAP. XIX. 

PALL OF OLTKTmrS. — MBCBimS, — ETIL8 OF DBXOCKACT. 
— SIEOE QF BTZAjrriUlI. — PHILIP APPQINTBO OEll]BiUIi 

OF TB£ AJfPHICTTOliS. BATTLE OF CBUESONEA. AiSSAA- 

BIKATION OF PHILIP. 

TiiB conduct of the Olynthians was the cause of 
an open rupture between Athens and Philip. The 
Olynthianis, although allies of Philip, thought it 
would foe aidFantageous to their commerce to be at 
peace with Athens. They accordingly made pro- 
posals, which were accepted. Philipi being offended, 
suddenly marched with an army against them.f The 
Olynthians upon this sent to Athens to solicit aid. 
On this occasion the persuasive arguments of the 
celebrated orator Demosthenes were successful. In 
three orations he set before them the claims of 
Olynthus, the necessity of vigorous measures in 
order to oppose the encroachments of Philip, and 
the importance not only of sending mercenary 
troopsy but of the Athenians serving in person. 
Three armies were accordingly sent, including 2000 
Athenian citizens. All help) however, was ineffec- 
tual. Olynthus was betrayed into the hands of 
Philip, was razed to the ground, and the inhabit- 
a;its sold as slaves* Many of the neighbouring 
towns were involved in its ruin.J 
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The influence of Philip's gold began how to be 
felt throughout Greece. No one attempted to op- 
pose him except the patriotic Demosthenes. At 
length even he recommended that an embassy should 
be sent to Macedonia to negotiate ^eace ; and the 
terms being agreed upon, the embassy, to which 
Demosthenes and -^schines were attached, returned 
to Athens, and the people ratified the treaty with 
an oath. Another embassy was then despatched, 
headed by the orator JEschines, to receive Philip's 
adhesion. JEschines was bribed by Philip, and 
permitted the embassy to wait the king's pleasure, 
and to accompany him to Pherse, after which Philip 
promised that he would swear to observe the con- 
ditions. Three months were thus purposely wasted, 
which gave Philip an opportunity of adding con- 
siderably to his conquests. Demosthenes accused 
^schines of treason, but he successfully defended 
himself by his artful oratory. 

Philip had also another object in causing this 
delay. He thus approached nearer to the scene of 
the sacred war, and was in a good position for 
acting with his friends the Thebans. No sooner 
had he sworn to observe the terms of the peace 
than he marched through ThsrmopylaB. PhalaBcus 
the Phocian leader treacherously purchased safety 
for himself by betraying his country; and the 
Phocians, misled by hopes that Philip would inter- 
cede with the Amphictyons in their behalf, surren- 
dered unconditionally. They were excluded for ever 
from a seat in the council of the Amphictyons, and 
their vacant place assigned to the king of Macedon. 
Their fortified towns were destroyed, and the peo- 
ple dispersed in small villages ; and they were com- 
pelled to replace the treasures of Delphi by an 
annual tax of sixty talents. Phocis was then laid 
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waste, and 10,000 of the people were transported 
to Philip's new towns in Thrace. The Thebans 
wreathed their vengeance upon the Boeotian towns 
which had taken up arms against them ; and Philip 
together with the Thebans and Thessalians were 
invested with the presidency of the Pythian gftmes 
in place of the Corinthians^ who had taken part 
with the Phocians.* 

The increasing strength of Philip was due not 
only to his own energy, but to the listlessness which 
seems to have pervaded Greece, and to the corrupt 
dishonesty and want of patriotism which disgraced 
the political leaders. Athens was the only state 
which could have resisted Philip with any reason-* 
able prospect of success; but she seemed quite 
paralysed and incapable of being roused, and many 
of the influential statesmen and orators, such as' 
JEschipes, Eubulus, Demades, and Philocrates were 
bribed by Philip's gold. There was indeed a small 
band of patriots who saw with what danger they 
were threatened, who would not be silenced, and who 
boldly raised their voices not only against Philip, but 
against the treacherous foes who were amongst the 
number of their own citizens. These were Phocion, 
Lycurgus, Hyperides, and above all Demosthenes. 
But their eflforts were unavailing, the people would 
not see their danger ; the rich were unwilling to 
contribute money to the exigencies of the state, the 
rest to exchange the enjoyments of the capital for 
the perils of foreign service. The great evil of 
democracy at this crisis was, that the will of the 
people at large was to be consulted ; and the repel* 
ling with vigour the encroachments of Philip de- 
pended upon the consent of an unwilling multitude* 

• B. C. 346. Ol. CVni. 3. 
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Philip, on the other hand, had no one to consult 
but himself, and he was ready and anxious enough 
to push forward the frontier of his dominions. He 
had moreover ample means for carrying his designs 
into execution, for he had abundance of money, and 
could therefore hire as many mercenaries as he 
needed. He was thus enabled completely to subdue 
the Illyrians, who still continued to harass his 
western frontier*, to make Thessaly a province of 
his empire, and to conquer Thrace as far as the 
Ister (Danube). t 

Still the Athenians remained totally inactive wad 
unconcerned spectators of Philip's triumphs. At 
length he proceeded to besiege Byzantium. This 
did at last alarm them, and rouse them from their 
lethargy. The powerful eloquence of Demosthenes 
'showed them the folly of permitting him thus to 
command the Bosphorus; and it was determined that 
Philip had violated the terms of the peace, and a 
fleet of 120 triremes was equipped and despatched 
to Byzantium.^: Chares was a worthless man ; but 
by his arrogant effrontery he had gained the ear 
of the Athenian assembly, and consequently ob- 
tained the command. But the Byzantines would 
have nothing to do with him ; and the simple and 
honest Phocion was, to their great joy, substituted 
in his place. 

The success which attended this expedition re- 
minds us of better times; for even Philip was 
forced to raise the siege. From Byzantium he went 
into Scythia, from which he was returning with an 
immense booty, when he fell in with a barbarian 
tribe called the Triballi. By them he was defeated, 
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and lost all his spoil, and would have lost his life 
had he not been saved by his son Alexander, then 
a youth of seventeen. He had not reached home 
when the fawning Amphictyons sent envoys to 
inform him that he was appointed commander in 
chief of their armies.* 

A charge similar to that made against the Pho*^ 
clans was now brought against the Amphissians; 
and the Delphians, together with the Amphictyonic 
army, laid waste their country with fire and sword. 
The Athenians sent 10,000 mercenary troops to 
their relief; but Philip, as general of the Amphic- 
tyons, routed them, conquered Amphissa, and took 
possession of Elatea. 

The influence of Demosthenes now induced Athens 
to take a decided step, and an alliance was made 
with Thebes. At his persuasion Corinth and other 
Greek states joined it; and in a few weeks their 
united forces met Philip and his army on the fatal 
field of Chseronea. 

The Greeks numbered more than 40,000 men, 
the Macedonians 30,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry. 
But the dishonesty or incapacity of the generals 
Chares and Lysicles rendered courage and superior 
numbers of no avail. The Macedonians were led 
by Philip in person and by his brave son Alexander. 
The Athenian wing at first gained a slight advan- 
tage, but was too ardent in pursuing it ; and after 
they were thus thrown into confusion, the charge 
of the heavy Macedonian phalanx decided the 
battle. Of the Athenians 1000 were slain, and 
twice that number taken prisoners. Of the Theban 
sacred band not one man survived. This action 
decided the fate of Greek independence for ever, 

♦ B.C. 338/01. CX 3. 
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Philip, as became a great man, used his victory 
with humanity and moderation. He restored the 
prisoners without ransom ; and when he visited the 
field and saw the corpses of the sacred band, he 
was so aifected that he burst into tears. In this 
battle, Demosthenes, who displayed his courage 
better in the ecclesia than in the field, threw away 
his shield and fled. 

The Athenians at home, when they heard of the 
defeat, were in despair; they looked for nothing 
less than that Athens would be besieged ; and ac- 
cordingly they made immediate preparations for 
defence, and the chief command was entrusted to 
Phocion. .But Philip's general Antipater was sent 
with offers of peace; and notwithstanding the en- 
deavours of Demosthenes to arouse their warlike 
enthusiasm, they gladly accepted the terms. These 
were sufficiently moderate. Athens was to exchange 
Samos for Oropus, and her constitution was to 
remain unchanged. Thebes however was treated 
with greater severity, because she had broken her 
alliance with Philip; and the Cadmea was gar- 
risoned by a Macedonian force. The funeral eulogy 
over those brave men who had fallen at Chaeronea 
was entrusted to Demosthenes. 

In the following spring* a general congress of 
the Greek states, with the exception of Sparta, met 
at Corinth. War against Persia was unanimously 
declared. Philip was elected commander in chief, 
and an army levied in Greece for the purpose, 
consisting of 200,000 infantry and 15,000 cavalry. 
But the ambition of Philip was not destined to be 
gratified in this scheme, which had occupied his 
mind for many years. He sent his generals Par- 

* B. c. 337. OL gx. 4i 
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memo and Attalus into J^lia ; but death prevented 
him from following. Attalus, whose niece Philip 
had married, grossly insulted a joung man named 
Pausanias. He implored redress of the king ; and 
being refused, determined to avenge himsdif bj 
assassinating him. 

Philip was celebrating the marriage of his 
daughter Cleopatra with Alexander, king of Epirus.* 
In the midst of the festivities, jnst as the king 
was entering the theatre, Pausanias stabbed him to 
the heart. The assassin attempted to make his 
escape, but was killed on the spot. Thus died 
Philip, in the forty-seventh year of his age and the 
twenty-third of his reign. His energy, abilities, 
wisdom, and humanity render him deserving of 
the title of a truly great man. He had obtained a 
measure of success unequalled by any of his pre- 
decessors on the throne, and only surpassed by 
those of his son Alexander. Greece rejoiced at his 
death, but never recovered the independence which 
lie had overthrown. 
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Thb Atiienians, urged on by Demosthenes and the 
war party, decreed a crown to the assassin Pau- 
sanias ; and» as though they despised the boyhood 
of Alexander, determined that henceforth Mace- 

♦ B.C.336. OLCXL 1. 
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donia should not take the lead in Greece. Thej 
little knew how formidable a successor to Philip 
they had in the person of his son. The young 
monarch was now in his twentieth year, and had 
olready distinguished himself by his valour and 
presence of mind. Quite as a boy he is snid to 
have tamed his famous charger Bucephalus, whicli 
every one else feared to mount, ^e had given 
proofs of his valour in Thrace, and of his abilities as 
a military commander at Chasronea; ai\d had already 
acted as regent during his father's absence from 
his kingdom. At the age of thirteen he was 
placed under the tuition of the celebrated philo- 
sopher Aristotle, and by him he was instructed in 
poetry, oratory, and philosophy. The philosopher 
edited the Iliad especially for the use of his royal 
pupil, and the geographer Strabo asserts that many 
of the emendations or corrections are by the hand 
of Alexander himself. His first act on ascending 
the throne was to relieve his people to some extent 
from the burthen of taxation ; his next to march 
with an array into Greece. He encamped near 
Thebes, and there received with great courtesy an 
embassy from Athens. He then proceeded to 
Corinth, where a congress was held, and all Greece, 
except Lnceda^monia, elected him commander in 
chief of an army which was to carry into effect 
Philip's plan — the conquest of Persia. - 

When Alexander was at Corinth he paid a visit 
to the cynic philosopher Diogenes. He found him, 
as was the custom of his sect, living, in a tub; a life 
of voluntary poverty. Admiring his self denial, 
he asked what he could do for him. "Nothing," 
replied the philosopher, "except that you would 
move out of my sunshine." " If I were not Alex- 
ander," observed the king, « I would be Diogenes." 
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The commencement of a new reign tempted bib 
north-western neighbours to repeat their annojances. 
The Triballi and lllyrians were in arms*; but he 
soon reduced them to subjection. Whilst he was 
engaged in this campaign, a report was spread that 
he was killed. Demosthenes and the other orators 
urged the Athenians to take this opportunity of 
asserting their independence. This was the age 
of oratory in G-reece, just as the fifth century be- 
fore Christ was the era of dramatic poetry. Oratory 
hud become, as it were, an art and a profession, and 
the orators influenced the popular mind at tlieir 
will. The Thebans determined also upon making 
an attempt to throw off a foreign yoke, and attacked 
the Macedonian garrison. 

' By forced marches, Alexander, at the head of an 
army of 23,000 men, arrived at Thebes within a 
fortnight after the intelligence of the attack reached 
him. No one aided the Thebans. The Athenians 
decreed that help should be sent, but sent none. 
The Thebans therefore had to fight the battle alone, 
and they fought bravely ; but they were defeated 
and massacred. Thebes was destroyed, its territory 
partitioned amongst the allied Grreeks, and the 
miserable inhabitants sold into slavery. As an act 
of homage to G-reek genius, Alexander ordered that 
the house of the poet Pindar should be spared 
amidst the universal destruction. 

The Athenians, alarmed and humbled, sent envoys 
to beg for mercy. It was readily granted, on con- 
dition that Demosthenes, Lycurgus, and eight other 
leading orators of the war party should be sur- 
rendered. But Demades, who was bribed by 
Demosthenes to undertake their cause, succeeded 

* B. c. 335. 01 CXL ?. 
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in dbtaining their pardon from Alexander, and he 
<sonsented that only Ephialtes and Gbaridemus should 
go into exile, ^ They fled to Asia, and entered the 
service of the Persian monarch. The former was 
killed the next year fighting against his country- 
men at the siege of Halicarnassus ; the last was put 
to death by order of Darius, because he gave un- 
palatable advice at a council of war.* 

The next spring, Alexander, leaving Antipater 
as regent, crossed the Hellespont with an army 
of 30,000 foot and 4500 horse. Darius Codomaunus 
had just ascended the throne of Persia, .when his 
dominions were thus invaded. The first battle 
was fought on the banks of a little stream called 
the Granicus, in which the Persians were totally 
defeated and their army dispersed. The Asiatic 
Greeks immediately submitted to the conqueror^ 
Sardis surrendered, and Alexander was now master 
of Asia-Minor. 

The most able general which Darius had was 
Hemnon, a native of Rhodes.^ When he found that 
Asia was lost, he prepared to carry the war into 
Greece; but fortunately for Alexander sickness 
carried off this formidable adversary.f Alexander 
then marched through Lycia, and entered Phrygia. 
At a town called Gordium was a knot attached to 
the pole of a chariot^ which it was said no one but 
the conqueror of Asia was destined to unloose. The 
Macedonian king drew his sword and cut it asunder, 
and thus claimed to have fulfilled the prediction. 
At Tarsus in Cilicia he was dangerously ill of a 
surfeit caught by plunging, when heated, into the 
river Cydnus. Thence he continued his march un- 
opposed ; and at Issus, a narrow plain on the Syrian 
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frontier, fought another battle. Darius was entirely 
defeated, and his mother, wife, and children taken 
prisoners, Alexander treated them with great 
courtesy, kindness and generosity. It it said that 
the loss of the Persians, on this bloody field, 
amounted to 110,000, that of the Greeks only 
to 450. 

Damascus next submitted, and all the towns of 
Phoenicia, except Tyre. This ancient commercial 
eity sustained a siege of seven months, but then 
capitulated ; 8000 of the inhabitants were mas- 
sacred, and 30,000 sold as slaves. Gaza fell after 
a two-months' siege, and the conqueror then marched 
to Jerusalem. There Josephus says he was met 
by the high priest attired in his sacred robes. The 
venerable appearance of God*s minister struck 
Alexander with awe, and he refrained from at- 
tacking the sacred city. From Palestine h6 pro- 
ceeded to Egypt, which submitted without any 
resistance, and founded the city of Alexandria on 
the western mouth of the Nile.* 

Fully aware of the advantages of. enlisting the 
superstitions of the world on his side, he then 
visited the temple of Jupiter Ammon, situated in 
one of the green oases of the desert. The priest of 
the temple welcomed him with the words paidion 
(my sonj; and Alexander, affecting to misunder- 
stand the imperfect pronunciation of the foreigner, 
gave it out that the expression used was O paiDios 
(son of Jove), and .therefore that he was hailed by 
the priest as son of the presiding deity. Returning 
into Asia, he crossed the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
and in the autumn met Darius, who had now 
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raised a fresh army of 1,000,000 of men, in tlie 
plain of Gaugamela. His own army numbered 
only 50,000; but nevertheless he defeated the 
Persian host, and pursued those who fled to Arbela, 
which place has given the name to this decisive 
battle. Such brilliant successes and the pomp of 
Asiatic splendour which he saw around him seem 
now to have almost turned his brain : he adopted 
Persian habits, and with them the disposition of 
a tyrant ; he gave way to violent passions, and in- 
dulged in acts of excessive cruelty. Babylon, Susa, 
and Persepolis fell in rapid succession. Darius 
still fled before him, but was assassinated by Bessus, 
the satrap of Bactria, who then assumed the royal 
title. Alexander sent his corpse for honourable 
burial in the tombs of the Persian kings at Perse- 
polis. He then pursued his career of conquest in 
Parthia and the countries bordering on the Caspian 
Sea, conquered the Arachoti (Aflghanistan), and 
built the present city of Candahar.* 

In the following spring he crossed the Paro- 
pamisus (the Hindu Cush) in pursuit of the usurper 
Bessus, crossed the Oxus (Amu) on rafts made of 
skins, and, overtaking Bessus, put him to death with 
cruel tortures. He occupied some time in the 
conquest of the country north of the laxartes (Sir), 
and then wintered in Bactria (Balkh). Whilst 
there, he killed his friend Clitus in a drunken flt 
of passion ; and when this deed was done, he was 
a prey to the bitterest remorse and anguish of 
mind. Whilst he was in Bactria he fell in love 
with Roxana, the daughter of a Bactrian chief, 
and married her. A conspiracy was also formed 
against his life by Hermolaus and Callisthenes ; but 
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it was disco vered, and the conspirators were put 
to death.* 

Towards the end of the spring he marched along 
the nortli bank of the Cabiil as far as its junction 
with the Indus at Attock. He found the ancestors 
of the modern Sikhs a much more warlike people 
than those with whom he had hitherto met, and 
the conquest of their countrj was not unattended 
with difficulty. On crossing the Indus, the whole 
countrj between it and the Hjdaspes (Jhelum) 
submitted at once; and Alexander founded two 
towns, one named after his favourite charger Buce- 
phalus, which died there* His grasping ambition 
received a rebuke from an Indian prince named 
Taxiles. "Why should we fight?'' said he to 
Alexander ; " if I am richer than you, I will give 
you part of my possessions ; if poorer, I am not too 
proud to share your bounty." Alexander, who could 
always appreciate noble sentiments, presented him 
with the enormous sum of 1000 talents (240,000/.). 
Between the Hydaspes and the Acesines (Chunab) 
lay the dominions of Porus, a chieftain of gigantic 
stature, who made a brave resistance, but in vain. 

Porus was taken prisoner, and brought into the 
presence of Alexander. The conqueror asked him 
how he wished to be treated. " Like a king," was 
the answer of.< the intrepid chief. " Have you 
nothing else to ask?" said Alexander. "No," was 
the reply; "in that all else is comprehended." 
Alexander generously restored his dominions to 
him, and added also the rest of the Punjab, which 
he next conquered. Onward he still marched to 
the Hyphasis (Sutlej); but his troops, now worn 
out, would proceed no further. He had therefore no 
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alternative but to return to the Hydaspes, where 
he had a fleet building, Down the river he pro- 
ceeded, conquering as he went, and sailed by the 
mouth of the Indus into the Indian Ocean.* 

His fleet he despatched to const along to the 
mouth of the Euphrates, and he himself, witlr the 
main body of his army, marched through the desert 
of Gedrosia (Belochistan), where they underwent 
extreme suflt^ring from want -of food and water. But 
he rested not until he arrived at Persepolis; and 
after a short stay he proceeded to Susa, and married 
a daughter .of Darius.f From Susa he proceeded 
to Babylon^ where he quelled a mutiny in his army; 
and in the midst of plans for still more extensive 
conquest, he was struck by the hand of death, and 
expired in the thirty-third year of his age.J A few 
i'eet of earth was now all the worldly inheritance 
of him whose ambition was discontented because 
he had but one world to conquer. Alexander was 
one of the greatest men who ever lived. He had 
a strong will, his courage and determination were 
invincible, his talents as a statesman and a general 
were unrivalled. He was refined, generous, and 
humane. Nothing can be said against him, but that 
he was not one of that very small number who can 
bear the intoxication of uninterrupted success, and 
resist the temptations of boundless power. 
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PHOCION. — BATTLE OF 1P8US. — DIVISION OF ALEXANDER'S 



The gigantic scale of the conquests of Alexander 
makes the petty wars which were at the same time 
distracting Greece appear mean ,and unimportant ; 
btit they must not be passed over without mention. 
Agis II., who was now king of Sparta, thought 
the absence of Alexander furnished a fair oppor- 
tunity for getting rid of the Macedonian supremacy ; 
he therefore assembled a confederate army of 20,000 
foot and 2000 horse, and besieged Megalopolis. 
The regent Antipater marched into the Peloponnese 
to oppose him with 40,000 men. The Lacedae- 
monians fought bravely, but were conquered. They 
were obliged to sue for peace, and to purchase it by 
joining the general confederacy which recognised 
Alexander as its head, and by a subsidy of 120 
talents to the Megalopolitans. 

The corpse of Alexander was carried to Alex- 
andria for burial. He named no successor, but 
appointed Perdiccas his regent. Thus his enormous 
dominions became a prize to be contended for and 
ultimately torn to pieces by his generals. A short 
time before his death Ids treasurer Ilarpalus, 
having squandered a great part of the funds under 
his charge, and fearing to be called to account, fled 
to Athens with a large sum of money. There, by 
profuse bribery, he found a strong party ; and even 
Demosthenes was suspected of having accepted 
twenty talents. The Athenians insisted on his quit- 
ting Athens, and Demosthenes was prosecuted by 
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the court of the Areopagus. Being unable to paj the 
fine imposed upon him, he was thrown into prison, 
but escaped to iEgina and afterwards to Troezene. 
It is almost certain that he was .an innocent man ; 
for after a time he was honourably recalled, and the 
fine paid for him. 

The death of Alexander, like that of Philip 
nearly thirteen years before, raised the spirits of 
Greece ; and a confederate army of 30,(>(X) men, 
together with a fieet of 200 sscil, under the command 
of Leosthenes, was despatched to attack Antipater. 
Leosthenes occupied the pass of Thermopylae. Anti- 
pater hastened to meet him, but was forced to 
retreat and take refuge in the town of Lamia, which 
was immediately blockaded by Leosthenes, 

This was the only success which attended the 
arms of the confederate Greeks. Leosthenes was 
killed before Lamia; the iEtolians who had sent 
the largest body of troops deserted their cause; 
Antipater was enabled to leave Lamia^ and a battle 
was fought at Crannon* in which, although the 
victory was undecided, the Greeks found to their 
sorrow that Macedonia was too strong for them, 
and that therefore opposition was utterly hopeless. 

Antipater now meditated an invasion of Attica, 
and the Athenians sent the treacherous orator Dc- 
mades, and Fhocion, now a veteran eighty years of 
age, to sue for peace. He insisted that all the 
citizens whose property did not amount to 20 minae 
(80/.) should be disfranchised ; that Demosthenes and 
the other patriotic orators should be surrendered ; 
and that a Macedonian garrison should occupy .the 
Munychia. These hard terms were complied with, 
and 12,000 disfranchised citizens migrated to Thrace, 
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where Antipater assigned them a settlement. The- 
obnoxious orators were capitally condemned, and 
left Athens. A man named Archias was sent with 
a detachment of troops to search for them, and thus 
Hyperides and some others were discovered and 
put to death. 

Demosthenes fled to the Temple of Posidon, in the 
little island of Calauria ; and when Archias came to 
sieize him, he feigned some excuse to retire, and 
took poison which he always carried about him 
concealed in a pen. In him Athens lost not only 
her most impressive orator, but her most patriotic 
politician. The treacherous Demades fell a victim 
to his own wiles. Among the papers of Perdiccas 
were discovered some letters of Demades, advising 
him to attack Antipater. Accordingly the latter 
(Caused him and his son Demeas to be put to death. ♦ 

After the death of Alexander, Roxana his widow 
gave birth to a son, to wliom his father's name was 
given. Perdiccas, by virtue of his regency, be- 
came the guardian of the infant prince Alexander; 
but he was assassinated at Memphis, and Antipater 
succeeded him.l At his death he appointed Poly- 
sperchon his successor :(, thus excluding his own son 
Cassander. Cassander determined to strike a blow 
for the regency, which he considered as his lawful 
inheritance ; and went secretly to get help from 
Antigonus, one of Alexander's generals, who was 
still in Asia. 

At Athens the people sided with Polysperchon ; 
and Nicanor, the commander of the Macedonian 
garrison in Munychia, supported Cassander. A 
democratical party was at this time gaining great 
strength, and Phocion and the friends of the new 
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aristocratic constitution were impeached, and sen- 
tenced either to death or exile. The aristocratic . 
leaders fled to Alexander the son of Polysperchon, 
who had come to Athens with an army to attack 

iHcanor. Alexander sent them to Folysperchon ; 
nd he, in order to gain the support of the Athenian 
populace, basely surrendered them into the hands 
of their political enemies. 

A mock trial was held ; the mob would not hear 
even Phocion in his defence. They were con- 
demned, and drank hemlock within the walls of the 
prison. Phocion was a man who really deserved 
well of his country ; he was rough-mannered, but 
he was contented, self-denying, of unimpeachable 
integrity, and of imperturbable temper. When 
Alexander once sent him a present, as a compli- 
ment to the most honest man in Greece, he refused 
it, saying, '^ Let me thop remain so ; he who wants 
nothing is a richer man than he who is able to give." 
Once when, at a council of war, his subordinates 
were dictating to him, he observed, " How many 
generals I have, but how few soldiers I '' 
• His last nK)ments were marked by that cheer-* 
fulness which distinguished those of the great So- 
crates^ and of our own Anna Boleyn and Sir Thomas 
More. Sufficient poison hnd not been prepared, 
and the executioner demanded twelve drachmae as 
the price of a second dose. His friends remon- 
strated; but he said, smiling, *'* Since. one is not 
allowed to die free of charge, pray pay him." No 
wonder that the wife of such a man. when asked 
why she did not wear jewels, replied, in language 
similar to that which was used by the mother of the 
Gracchi, " Phocion i» my richest jewel." 

Cassander arrived with a fleet a few daye after 
this bloody tragedy, and Polysperchon with a large 
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army besieged the Piraeus. He then with part of 
his forces entered the Feloponnese, and attacked 
Megalopolis, but without success. At the same 
time Antigonus destroyed his fleet in the Hellespont. 
It is unnecessary to detail the confused course of 
events and the various changes of fortune which 
mark this period of bloodshed and anarchy. The 
feuds of Alexander's successors caused the entire 
destruction of the members of the royal family; 
and after the grasping ambition of Antigonus had 
deluged the whole empire with blood, a battle was 
fought at Ipsus in Phrygia*, in which Antigonus 
was defeated and slain. The empire of Alexander 
was then divided into the four kingdoms of Mace*- 
donia, Thrace, Syria, and Egypt, of which Cas- 
sander, Ly simach us, Seleucus, and Ptolemy re- 
spectively occupied the thrones. 



CHAP. xxn. 

CONDITION OP MACEDONIA. INVASION OP THE GAULS. 

FYRBHU8, KINO OF EPIRUS. — 8IEOE OF ATHENS. — ACH^AN 
AND JETOLIAN LEAOUES. — ARATUS. — CLEOMBNES. — BAT- 
TLB OP SELLA6IA. — CONFEDERATE WAR. DEATH QP 

ARATU8. rniLIF Y. MAKES AN ALLIANCE WITH CARTHAGE. 

PEACE BETWEEN PHILIP ANIT TTOF ROMANS. 

Within the space of a few years the kingdom of 
Macedon had many masters. Philip IV. succeeded 
Cassander, but reigned only one year. His brothers 
Antipater and Alexander both claimed the throne. 
An ti pater sought aid from Lysimachus ; Alexander 
made an alliance with Pyrrhus king of Epirus, and 
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D^metiius Poliorcetes (the besieger of cities), son 
of Antigonus. Demetrius slev^ his ally* and 
usurped the throne, but was deprived of it by 
Pyrrhus, who in his turn was almost immediately 
driven from it by Lysimachus.f Athens took ad- 
vantage of these troubles to strike one last blow for 
independence. The whole people, led by Olympio- 
dorus, drove out the Macedonian garrison, defeated 
their armies at Eleusis, and thus succeeded in 
throwing off the yoke of a foreign power. Mace- 
donia had still no repose from anarchy. Lysimachus 
was killed by Seleucus, and Seleucus by Ptolemy 
Ceraunus the son of Ptolemy Soter, king of Egypt; 
and now Macedonia was invaded by a new and 
•barbarous enemy. More than a century before tliig 
lioi*des of Gauls had poured into Italy and burnt 
Rome ; they had now spread eastward, and had 
become masters of Thrace; they next invaded 
Macedonia}, and Ptolemy was defeated and slain. 
The following year a chieftain who bore the same 
name (Brennus) as he who led his victorious coun- 
trymen to Rome, marched still further south, at the 
head of an army amounting to 150,000 foot and 
15,000 horse. 

The confederate Greeks mustered a force of 
23,000 to stop the progress of the invaders, and 
marched to Thermopylae under the command of 
Callippus, an Athenian. Being unable to force the 
pass, they crossed the mountains and approached 
Delphi. There prodigies are said to have occurred 
similar to those which had two centuries before 
terrified the Persians ; and the Delphians, taking 
advantage of their panic, put them to flight, and 
Brennus was slain. One result of this migration 
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was the formation of the settlement in Asia called 
Galatia. 

The successor of Ptolemy on the throne of 
Macedon was Antigonus Gonatas, the son of De* 
metrius. During two years of his reign he was an 
exile. PyrrHus, Icing of Epiras, was during the 
first years of his reign absent in Italy, whither he 
had gone to assist the Tarentines against the Ro- 
mans ; but on his return he made war on Antigonus, 
and got possession of his kingdom.* But he did 
not retain it long. His restless ambition tempted 
him to invade Laconia and attack Sparta, and he 
almost succeeded in taking it. He then interfered 
in a political feud at Argos, was stunned by a tile 
which was thrown at him by a woman, and whilst 
in a senseless state his head was cut off by an officer 
of Antigonus who had been invited to assist the 
opposite faction* 

His adversary being thus removed, the supremacy 
of the king of Macedonia was again established. 
His influence was paramount throughout the cities 
of the Peloponnese. The independence which 
Olympiodorus had won for Athens was attacked by 
him ; and after a si^e of seven years, the Athenians 
Bobmitted, and a Macedonian garrison again occu- 
pied the ports of Pirseus and Mtinychia.f 

Soon i^ter thiff the politicff of Greece began to 
be afiected by an institution which had already ex* 
isted for a long time^ namely, the Ach^bat^ league. 
Many similar bonds of union, partly of a religious 
character, partly for the sake of mutual pn^tection 
and simultaneous action, existed in Crreece. The 
functions of this federal «nio& between the pi*in«* 
cipal cities of Aohaia had been in abeyance ever 
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since the death of Alexander the Great ; but the 
league was revived about the year B.C. 280*, and 
acquired additional importance, nearly thirty years 
after ty by the accession of the wealthy and popu- 
lous state of Sicyon. 

The origin of its connection with the league was 
as follows. Sicyon, like every other Greek state 
which passed from oligarchy to a constitutional go- 
vernment^ had its era of tyrants. A patriotic citi- 
zen named Clinias delivered his country from the 
oppressive rule of one of them ; and his son Aratua 
completed the work of his father by the establish- 
ment of a democracy, and by persuading Sicyon to 
join the Achsean confederacy. Aratus was a Greek 
of the olden times, a lover of constitutional liberty, 
and possessing great abilities as a statesman. Nor 
was his influence confined to his own countrymen. 
Corinth, Troezene, Argos, and Megalopolis, all at 
his instigation, joined the league ; and although 
Athens held back, Aratus, by well-timed bribery, 
freed her ports from their Macedonian garrisons.^ 

There was also another rival confederacy in 
^tolia, which obtained the support of the Lacedae- 
monians, Thessalians, and Eleans. Aratus wished 
to form a union of all the Peloponnesian states ; 
but as Cleomenes the king of Sparta refused, the 
Achasans declared war. At first the career of 
Cleomenes was very successful; Argos, Corinth, and 
other important places fell into his hands; and he 
was just upon the point of concluding a peace 
which would have given him the supremacy of the 
Peloponnese, when Antigonus Doson, who was now 
king of Macedon, came to the aid of the Achteans. 
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The ^tolians occupied the pass of Thermopylae ; 
and he was therefore obliged to cross over to 
Euboea, and then again recross to the Isthmus. 
Cleomenes quickly raised earthworks to stop his 
progress; and might have succeeded, but an insur- 
rection at Argos compelled him to retire on that 
city. Antigonus therefore became master of Corinth, 
and was elected commander-in-chief of the Achaeaa 
confederacy. 

In the next year* both sides met with about 
equal success; but in the following spring Antigonus 
invaded Laconia, and fought a battle with Cleomenes 
at Sellasia. 

The victory was for a long time doubtful ; but at 
length a charge of the Achaean cavalry broke the 
ranks of Cleomenes, and decided the fortune of the 
day. Sparta then fell without attempting resistance, 
and received a Macedonian garrison, as did also 
the Achasan towns, for the supremacy of Antigonus 
was complete. Cleomenes fled from the fatal field 
to Alexandria, and took refuge at the court of 
Ptolemy Evergetes. There he lived during the re- 
mainder of that monarch's reign; but in that of 
his successor, Ptolemy Philopator, he was treated 
as a prisoner instead of as a guests excited an un- 
successful rebellion, and, in order to avoid capital 
punishment, died by his own hand ; his mother 
and children were put to death, and his senseless 
corpse was crucified.^ 

The border town of Phigalea in Arcadia was in 
allianoe with the ^tolians. This bandit people, 
therefore, — for they were nothing better, — sent a 
detachment thither, which made the place its head 
quarters^ and invaded Messenia for the sake of 
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plunder. In their way to Phigalea the JStolian 
forces had also ravaged Achaia. The Achseans, 
therefore, commanded by Aratus, attacked them at 
Caphyae, near Orchoraenos * ; but, as the ^tolians 
occupied a more favourable position, the Achseans 
were signally defeated, and the ^tolians returned 
home loaded with the spoil of the country through 
which they marched. 

Antigonus Doson was now dead, and his successor 
on the throne of Macedon was Philip Y., who^ at 
the request of the Achaeans, joined their league in 
order to punish the ^tolians. During two succes- 
sive years t he laid waste ^tolia, and on the second 
occasion invdded Laconia:|:, on the pretence that the 
Spartans had taken up arms in support of the 
^tolians. The Spartans suffered a defeat under the 
command of Lycurgus, who was then king of Lace- 
dsemonia. This war, which continued until B.G* 
217 §, is called the confederate war, and was nothing 
else than a succession of freebooting expeditions. 

Whilst the Greeks were thus divided amongst 
themselves, there was going on in Italy the great 
struggle between the Romans and the Carthaginians. 
Hannibal had just gained his celebrated victory at 
the lake Thrasimenus, and the news reached Philip 
when he was present at the Nemean games. He 
felt that whichever party proved victorious would 
most probably pursue its career of conquest in 
Greece, if it remained in its present divided state ; 
whilst if united, an opportunity was offered to 
Philip of even reducing Italy to subjection. Peace 
was therefore made by his influence between the 
contending parties, according to the terms of which 
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Acamania was ceded to him. Aratus and the 
Achaeans disliked the conditions, and Philip got rid 
of him by slow poison. The distinguishing feature 
in the character of Aratus was the influence which 
he gained over the minds of other men. He was 
not an able general, scarcely a brave man ; but he 
was prudent and politic, and owing to the posses* 
sion of these important qualifications, he filled th& 
ofiice of strategus or general-in-chief seventeen 
times, and after his death was worshipped as a hero. 

The question for Philip to decide, now that he 
had rid himself of war with Greece, was, whether 
he should join the Bomans or Hannibal. But the 
victory which Hannibal gained at Cannaa decided 
the point, and he immediately made an alliance 
with the Carthaginians.* The following year he 
attacked some towns in Epirus which were allies of 
Rome, but was defeated and put to flight by the 
Roman praetor M. Valerius lievinus. The best 
policy for Rome to pursue was of course to involve 
the Greek states in war amongst themselves, and 
thus make them the instruments of their own de- 
struction. Lsevinus therefore persuaded the ^to- 
lians to enter into alliance with Rome, and to de- 
clare war against Philip and the Achaeans.f Thus, 
after a six years' peace, Greece again became the 
theatre of war, and scenes of plunder and devasta- 
tion ensued, similar to those which had disgraced 
the confederate war. Besides the rival Greek 
states, two Asiatic monarchs engaged in this con- 
flict ; namely, Attalus, king of Pergamus, on the 
side of the Romans and ^tolians ; and Prusias, king 
of Bithynia, on the side of Philip and the Achaeans. 

One Greek hero casts a ray of glory over this 
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otherwise gloomy and degenerate periocL This 
was Philopoemeny a eitizeii> of Megalopolis, who was 
«leeted. strategu» of the Achaean league^* His> 
iH^avery axid paliriodsm revived the diTOoping spirits 
of his countrymen ; hfs skill as a general improved 
their tactics and restored their discipline ; and his 
wisdom gained an influence over them similar to 
that which Aratus had exercised. Sparta had joinedi 
the Roman alliance, and was now prostrate beneath* 
the sway of a tyrant namedi Machanidas,- and was, 
like the cities of the ^tolians^ whose cause* she 
had espoused, hst degenerating into a stronghold 
of banditti. Philopoemen defeated Madianidas>. after 
a severe struggle,, at Mantinea, in which, the tyrant 
himsellf fdi trazisfioced by the lance.o^ the victorious 
general; Four thousand Lacedssmonians were lef^lr 
dead on the field, and Eaconia was laid waste and 
plundered.! Two years after l^is the ^toliana 
sought, and obtained peace from Philip, and sooa 
after peace was also made between Philip and. t^a 
£omans4 



CHAP. xxni. 

WAB BEVWSEV BOMB AND KAOBDON. -^ BATTLE OF OTKOS*- 
CEPHAL^. — FLAMININtrS AT THB ISTHMIAN GAMES. — WA& 

WITH NABI8. — DEMOCBACY ESTABLISHED At SPABTA. 

DEATH OF' PHlLOPOBMEir — ACCESSIOlf OF PEBBEU8. — BAT-- 
TLB 0¥ PYDNA« — 'TAKINOO^ COBlNfH. 

The Romans, having conquered the Carthaginians 
at the battle of Zama§i had- leisure to think> of 
Philip ; and they were not long in finding a pretext 
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for declaring war against Macedonia* Two young 
Acarnanians had accidentally intruded at the cele- 
bration of the Eleusinian mysteries at Athens, and 
were put to death as guilty of sacrilege. Their 
countrymen ayenged their death by laying waste 
Attica, and were assisted in this outrage by a force 
sent by Philip. 

The Athenians sought aid from Rome, and P* 
Sulpicius the consul sailed with a fleet of twenty 
sail to their assistance.* Philip thought to take 
Athens by surprise, but the inhabitants were on 
tlieir guard ; and he contented himself with the 
petty vengeance of destroying the beautifaV build*- 
itigs and groves which adorned the suburbs. He 
spared not even the heroes' sepulchres, and the 
statues of the deities. The Roman arms,- how-^ 
ever, for a time, made very little progress ; but two* 
years afterwards the consul of the year, T. QuinC'* 
tins Flamininus, made a great though- oilly tem- 
porary changiB in the internal politics of Greece^ 
He succeediBd' in detaching, the Aobssans £rom 
Philip ; and thus both leagues as well as Athens 
were on the- side of the Romans, and Philip was^ 
left alone.f 

Philip' now retreated before Flamininus into 
Maced(»iia; and' having made a truce for the winter, 
employed it in raising an army of 21,000 cavalry* 
and 2000 infantry. The next year he marched 
into Thessaly. Flamininus still retained the com- 
mand, according to the' Roman practice,, as pro- 
consul.* He met the Macedbnian king at a range - 
of hilU in Thessaly, which, from- their appearance, 
were called: GynoscephalsB (Dogs' heads). His in- 
fantry was about equal to that of Philip, his cavalry 
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somewhat raperior in numbers. Philip was totally 
defeated ; 8000 of his troops were slain, and 500O 
made prisoners. He was forced to parcliase peace 
at the price of his supremacy in Greece, the sur- 
render of his fleet, the disbanding of his army with 
the exception of 15,000 men, and the payment of 
1000 talents in ten years. Independence was 
guaranteed to all the Greek states, and the Romans 
garrisoned some of the principal fortresses and towns. 

It happened that the Isthmian games were cele- 
brated whilst Flamininns was in Greece, and he pro- 
ceeded to Corinth to be present at them.* There 
he caused proclamation to be made of freedom to 
all Greece in the name of the Roman senate and 
people. The assembly was wild with joy ; and 
showered so many wreaths of flowers upon their 
deliverer, that he could scarcely endure the weight 
of them. 

But though Rome for a time consented to leave 
the liberties of Greece unmolested, Antiochus the 
king of Syrfa assailed them, and added the Greek 
towns in Asia and the Chersonese to his enormous 
empire. The Romans demanded their surrender ; 
but fresh disturbances with Greece prevented them 
from enforcing their demands. Nabis, tyrant of 
Sparta, had possession of Argos ; and Flamininus, 
together with the Achteans, declared war. An 
army of 11,000 marched into Laconia, took the 
town of Gjrtheum, and attacked Sparta. Nabis, 
therefore, was compelled to accept peace on condi- 
tion of surrendering Argos and his fleet, giving 
hostages^ and paying a large sum of money. Much, 
however, to the discontent of Greece, he retained 
his tyranny, and was under the protection of the 
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Bomans. By such a policy did the Romans, re- 
gardless of the peace of Greece, endeavour to keep 
up the balance of power. 

. No sooner had Flamininus gone back to Rome, 
than Greece was again in a blaze.* Nabis, at the 
instigation of the ^tolians, commenced war ; but 
Fhilopoemen at the head of the Achasans defeated 
him, and blockaded Sparta, to which he had re- 
treated. The faithless JBtolians, who had urged 
Jjim to break the truce, seized Sparta and murdered 
Nabis ; but the people rose up in arms, and cut 
them in pieces. Thus Philopoemen added the whole 
of the Peloponnese to the Achaean confederacy.^ 

The same year Antiochus crossed over from 
Asia-Minor, and landed with an army of more than 
10,000 men to aid the JBtolians, who immediately 
appointed him commander-in-chief of their forces. 
He attempted to entice the AchaBans to espouse his 
cause, but they declared war. Antiochus wintered in 
Cbalcis, and in the spring invaded ^toliaf, whence 
he returned to Cbalcis. Whilst he was there, the 
Roman consul M. AciUus Glabrio landed in Thes- 
saly, and occupied the pass of ThermopylsB : there 
he gained a victory over Antiochus, and drove him 
back to Asia. He then returned, and conquered the 
^tolians, and granted them a truce for six months.^ 
Before this period had expired, they made another 
fruitless attempt ; but the following year saw the 
power of the ^tolian league entirely destroyed : the 
confederate states submitted to the supremacy of 
Rome, and henceforth this league existed only in 
name. 

The Spartans, notwithstanding they had joined 
the Aehaean confederacy, were the next to com- 
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mence civil war ; and, when the Acheeans remon- 
strated, refused satisfaction. Philopoemen, therefore^ 
marched to Sparta, and entirely changed the con- 
stitution of the city. The venerable laws of Ly- 
curgus were abolished, and a democratical govern- 
ment established on their ruins. The last event 
which the eyes of the brave Philopoemen witnessed, 
was a revolt of the Mess^iians. In an attempt lo 
quell it he was attacked by a body of cavalry in 
the service of the rebels. He was now seventy 
years of age, and had just risen from a bed of sick- 
ness. The old hero fought with the utmost bravery; 
and, when compelled to retreat, kept in the rear; and 
thus, being thrown from his horse, he fell into the 
hands of the enemy. He was carried prisoner to 
Messena, and there thrown into a dungeon. Next 
day he was tried and condemned, and drank the 
hemlock draught with a courage equal to that of 
Socrates and Phocion. Vengeance, however, was 
near at hand. Messena was taken, and the murderers 
of Philopoemen put to death.* 

Circumstances soon occurred which again gave 
the Romans the opportunity which they coveted, of 
renewing the war with Macedonia. Amongst the 
slight advantages which Philip had reaped from hia 
alliance with Rome against Antiochus were some 
fortresses in Thraee and some towns in Thessaly. 
Eumenes, who had succeeded Attains on the throne 
of Pergamus, laid claim to the former ; and the 
Thessalians demanded the independence of the 

latter. 

The senate accordingly sent commissioners to 
examine into the question, who gave their verdict 
against Philip. He accordingly sent his son De- 
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metrius to negotiate, who had fotmerlj been a 
hostage at Rome, and was a great favourite with 
the Roman people. The senate received him kindly, 
but managed to sow the seeds of jealousy between 
him and his illegitimate but elder brother Perseus. 
Perseus consequently accused Demetrius to his fa- 
ther, and at last persuaded him to poison him ; and 
at Philip's death Perseus succeeded to the throne.* 
On his accession he strengthened himself by a 
connection in marriage with a daughter of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, courted popularity and obtained it; 
but this popularity proved hia ruin. The Romans 
thought him dangerous, and looked about for an 
excuse to break with him ; nor were they long in 
finding one. They alleged that he oppressed the 
towns in Thrace, and that he bad attempted to 
assassinate Eumenes in a mountain pass near Delphi .r 
Anxious as the Romans were for war, Perseus was> 
nevertheless the first to declare it f ; and he main* 
tained a vigorous and partially successful warfare 
during about three years. L. ^milius Paulus was 
then sent to Macedonia ; and a battle was fought at 
Pydna J, in which, in one short hour, the Macedo- 
nians were defeated and cut to pieces. Perseus fled, 
but soon surrendered, and was led as a captive in 
the triumphal procession of the conqueror. He 
died at Alba, as a prisoner of war, a victim of pri- 
vation and cruelty ; and the kingdom of Macedonia 
was divided into four separate states. The inhabit- 
ants were subjected to excessively tyrannical re- 
gulations, so oppressive in their nature that they 
rapidly fell into a state of hopeless misery. In this 
war the Achsans fought on the side of the Romans. 
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NeveriheleBS, In the attempts to crush the states 
and individuals who had supported Macedon, 1000 
Aohaeans, amongst whom was the historian Poly- 
bius, were sent tp Rome, and detained in Italy as 
hostages for seventeen years. Only 300 of them 
lived to return to their native country. The -ZEto- 
lians were also carried to Rome as prisoners^ and 
more than 500 of them put to death. 

For nearly twenty years after the battle of Pydna 
nothing of historical interest took place in Greece ; 
but about that time* a man of low origin, named 
Andriscus, appeared in Macedonia, who gave himself 
out as the son of Perseus. He is called in history 
Pseudo-Philippus, that is, Philip the Pretender. 
Being unsuccessful in his attempt to get possession 
of the throne, he fled to the court of Demetrius, 
king of Syria, who gave him up to the Romans. Out 
of their hands he escaped to Thrace, and there met 
with sufficient support to invade Macedonia, and 
usurp the title of king. He then penetrated into 
Tfaessaly, where the praetor L. Caecilius Metellus 
gave him battle. He was defeated, taken prisoner, 
and executed, f This disturbance furnished the 
Romans with an excuse for reduoing Macedonia to 
the condition of a province, of which Metellua was 
appointed governor. 

Two years after this Critolaus} was strategus or 
general of the Achaean confederacy. He called a 
meeting of the states at Corinth ; and ambassadors 
were sent thither by Metellus, who demanded the 
independence of Sparta and some other towns. The 
ambassadors were assaulted, or at least insulted ; 
and after some fruitless negotiations, the confede- 

* B. 0. 149. 01. CLVn. 4. t B- c- 148. 01. cLvni. li 
t B. c. 14G. 01. CLVIII. 3. 
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racy declared war against Rome and Sparta. The 
Aclueans, however, had so long enjoyed security 
under the patronage of Rome, that they were not 
in a state of preparation for war. Metellus hast- 
ened southward ; and an Achaean force, raised on a 
sudden, untrained, ill disciplined, and composed 
partly of slaves, marched to oppose his entrance into 
Greece. This force, however, retreated before the 
Roman general, and were pursued and conquered. 
Critolaufl was amongst the slain. 

The Romans then took Thebes, which was de- 
serted by its inhabitants on their approach, and 
proceeded on their march to the Isthmus. Diseus, 
who succeeded Critolaus as general, fled before 
them, and left Megara to their mercy. Before Me- 
tellus could reach the Isthmus, the consul Mum- 
mius, his successor, had arrived.* In a skirmish of 
cavalry the Achadans were successful ; and this so 
elated them that they volunteered a battle at Leu- 
copetra, near Corinth, in which they were entirely 
routed. Diaeus, who had fought bravely, fled to 
Megalopolis, where, after killing his wife, and 
setting fire to his house, he poisoned himself. 

Mummius then entered Corinth unopposed, plun- 
dered it of its magnificent specimens of Greek art, 
its marbles, ivories, and bronzes, and sent them off 
by sea to Rome, to adorn his triumph. The hono- 
rary title of Achaicus was conferred upon him. 
The Achaean confederacy was dissolved, oligarchal 
constitutions were every where established, and 
Greece was formed into a Roman province, called 
Achaia. Sparta and Athens, the former of which 
had been on. the side of the Romans, whilst the 
latter had taken no part in the war, were permitted 
to retain the privileges of free states. 

♦ a c. 146 01 CLVHL a 
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Thus was the last spark of Greek independence 
extinguished. Her natiofrial spirit had decayed long 
before ; her national existence was now swallowed 
up in the mighty empire of Rome ; and what now 
remains to be told of her fortunes belongs to the 
history of her conquerors. ' 
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Taking of Tfoy. 
CEolian Migration. 
Dorian Migration. ' ' . 

Commencement of Olympiads. 
First Messenian War. 
Ehd of First Mesieniah' War. ' 
. Second Messenian War. 
Tyrteeus sent by the Athenians to 

'. Sparta.. 

Conquest of Messenia, 

Legislation of Draco. 

Conspiracy of Cylon. 

Commencement of First Sacred Wai; 

Pisistratus, Tyrant at Athens. 

Death of Fisistratus. 

Expulsion of the Pisistratids. 

Return of Clisthenes. 

Burning of Sardis. 

Invasion of Mardonius. 

Battle of Marathon. 

Accession of Xerxes. 

Battle of Thermopylae. 

Battles of Plataea and Mycele, 

Banishment of Themistocles. 

Battle of Eurymedon. 

Third Messenian War. 

Law of Ephialtes. 

Battle of Tanagra, 

Recall of Cimon. 
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445. - 

440. - 

435. - 

431. - 

427. - 

421. - 

415. - 

413. - 
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367. - 
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Ixxxv. 1. 

Ixxxvi. 2. 

Ixxxvii. 2. 
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c. 3. 
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cm. 2. 

civ. 3. 

cv. 2. 

cv. 4. 

cviii. 2. 

ex. 3. 

Cxi. 1. 

cxi. 4. 

cxiv. 2. 

cxv. 4. 

cxvii, 2. 

cxix. 4. 

cxxi. 3. 

cxxiii. 2. 

cxxv. 2. 

cxxvii. 1. 

cxxix. 3. 

cxxxii. 2. 

cxxxiii. 4. 

cxxxyii. 4. 

cxxxix. 4. 



Thirty Years* Truce. 

Conquest of Samos. 

War respecting Epidamnus. 

Feloponnesian War begins. 

Destruction of Flatsoa. 

Peace of Nicias. 

Athenian Expedition to Sicily. 

Conclusion of Sicilian War. 

Kcturia of Alcibiades. * 

Battle of Ai^nusse. 

Battle of ^gospotamos. 

Betreat of the Ten Thousand. 

Conon rebuilds the Walls of Athens. 

Peace of Antalcidas. 

Commencement of Olynthian Wars. 

Beginning of Theban War, 

Battle of Leuctra. 

The Tearless Battle. . 

Battle of Mantinea. 

A<;cession of Philip of Macedon. 

Commencement of Social War. 

Pestruetion of Olynthus. 

Philip made Commander-in-Chief of 
the Amphictyonic Forces. 

Accession of Alexander the Great. 

Battle of Issus. 

Death of Alexander. 

Death of Fhocion. 

Division of the Empire of Alexander, 

Battle of Ipsus. 

Accession of Demetrius. 

Demetrius dethroned by PyiThus. 

Defeat of the Gauls at Delphi. 

Death of Pyrrhus. 

Antigonus besieges Athens. 

Aratus elected General of the Achs- 
ans. 

Aratus expels the Macedonian Gar- 
rison from Corinth. 

The Macedonian Garrison evacuates 
Athens. 

Battle of Sellasia. 
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B.C. 


Olymp. 


214. - 


cxti. 3. 


208. - 


cxliii. 1. 


200. - 


cxlv. 1. 


197. - 


cxIy. 4. 


192. - 


cxlvii. 1. 


182. - 


cxlix. 3. 


179. - 


cl. 2. 


168.* - 


cliii. 1. 


146. - 


clviii. 8. 



Philip defeated by Lffivinus. 
Philopcemen made General of the 

Achseans. 
Philip lays Siege to Athens. 
Battle of Cynoscepkalfle. 
Defeat and Death of Kabis. 
Death of Philopcemen. 
Death of Philip. 
Battle of Pydna. 
Taking of Corinth by Mummius. 



Note, — Rule for reducing dates from years b.c. to Olym- 
piads. Subtract the year b.c. from 776, divide the remainder 
by 4. One added to the quotient will give the Olympiad, and 
one added to the remainder will give the year. 

Example. — The date of the battle of Marathon is B.C. 490. 

776-490«286; ?5?=71-2; 

4 

/. The date in Olympiads is OL T.XXTT. S 
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